

















































































































Teach Principles of Color and Design 

with Free Decal-Craft Kit 

The Meyercord Company, makers of decals, is 
offering to teachers a colorful assortment of decal 
sheets that opens to their pupils a challenging field 
of decorative activity. Simple, sound designs are 
the kind everyone enjoys and they are useful as 
examples of the kind that pupils can create from 
their own imaginations. Many objects can be 
made into gay gifts for the home or schoolroom 
by the addition of paint and decals. 

A circus motif is found on the first sheet of this 
set—and notice how eagerly your class will study 
the gay little elephant made up largely of circles 
and half-circles. The clown in the corner is also 
made by elementary design strokes—even to the X 
for eyes. Sports and vacation activities drawn ina 
light-hearted manner add interest to a playroom, 
while the stylized flowers will be a happy addition 
to the breadboard in Mother's kichen—or perhaps 
she will prefer the cup and saucer, teapot, or knife 
and fork on the following sheet. Bluebells and 
other blue flowers bring in a bit of flower arrange- 
ment with their graceful lines and proper placing of 
leaves. The final page of dainty rosebuds in design 
is suggestive of the shapes used in jewelry, with 
delicate semicircles, curves, and the use of bows 
to draw the eye to the center of interest. This sheet 
of designs teaches all kinds of lessons in design 
approach in addition to being fun to apply. 

Write for your set of decals by listing on a 
separate sheet the number of pupils in your class, 
the type and grade of the class, and the name and 
address of your school. Send this sheet with 3 cents 
postage to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before February 28, 1950. 


* * * 


Instruction Folders from Spool Cotton 
Company Teach You to “Paint with 
Thread” 


It's easy to become nimble with a needle when 
you have such detailed instructions to follow—and 
the Spool Cotton Company had this in mind when 
they created these 8!o- by 11-inch two-page 
folders, with the attractive photograph on the 
front of each, as an invitation to thread creation. 

Place mats are a welcome gift throughout the 
year and the variety of designs and suggested 
color schemes make them even more appealing. 
Painting daisies is fun, and painting the design with 
needle and thread is even more exciting because 
utility and beauty are combined. This is just one of 
the suggested designs—there are star-stitch borders, 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


published every month except July and August 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


scallop embroidery, cross-stitch borders—and on 
the inside of the folders are instructions for cutting, 
marking fabric for embroidery, and_ illustrated 
directions for the embroidery stitch, facing, and 
pressing, as well as an inventory of the fabric, 
embroidery floss, thread and tape needed to com- 
plete the mats. 

Send 3 cents for your copies of place mat instruc- 
tion folders to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass, 
before February 28, 1950. 






This column brings to you a 
cross section of current pub- 
lications of interest to art and 
craft teachers. 


Teachers interested in presenting to their art 
classes a cross section of world art will be glad to 
learn of the new department for service to schools, 
colleges and libraries in the field of foreign and 
domestic art books recently established by the firm 
of H. Felix Kraus, Books and Prints International, 
680 West End Avenue, New York City. Mr. Kraus, 
founder and director of the business and an exhibit- 
ing artist himself, believes that increasing distribu- 
tion of art books in America makes possible di- 
minishing art book prices, resulting in good art 
libraries in educational institutions at reasonable 
prices. The portfolio described below is typical of 
the publications handled by this organization. 


Prismes by E. A. Seguy, a Paris publication re- 
leased through H. Felix Kraus, Books and Prints 
International, 680 West End Avenue, New York 
City. Portfolio, Size 7!2 by 10!2 inches. Price, 
$12.50. 

This sturdy board-bound portfolio will be of 
particular interest to the teacher of applied design. 
It consists of forty new, modern designs in full color, 
suitable as idea material in the designing of textile, 
wallpapers, jewelry, posters, needlework, or in 
any effort where clear, simple imaginative color 
formulations are desired. The plates are on heavy 
stock, unbound to make them available for class- 
room use, and there is no text. 

Send $12.50 for your copy of PRISMES to 
Creative Hands Book Shop, 101 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * 


Puppets into Actors by Olive Blackham. The 

MacMillan Company. 111 pages, size 6 by 

8 inches, 38 drawings, 15 plates. Price, $3.50. 

The story behind the puppet play is presented 
here with all of its fascinating detail, from the 
creation of the puppets to the selection of a play 
and its effective staging. Starting with a classifica- 
tion of puppets according to shape, substance, and 
means of manipulation, the book progresses 
smoothly through specific chapters on Planning a 
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Publication office, 





We 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NE 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


The Latham Foundation announces +| 
International Humane Poster Contest. This twen 
fifth annual contest has for poster subjects 12 to; 
for humane education and 12 for world un 
Participants are divided into six groups that c 
the twelve grades, art schools and colleges, and 
professionals. For details as to group divisi 
prizes, subjects, rules, and judging, write to } 
deLemos, Art Director of the Latham Foundation 
for the Promotion of Humane Education, Box 
1322, Stanford, California 
contest is March 1, 1950. 


Closing date of this 


The Pacific Arts Association held their 
1949 convention on October 21 and 22 at the 
Multonamah Hotel in Portland, Oregon. Mr 
Robert Evans, color consultant for the Eastman 
Kodak Company, addressed the convention on 
properties of colored light, vision and the action 
of the mind in interpreting color and Mr. Egbert 
Jacobson, director of Design for the Container 
Corporation of America, interpreted theories of 
color into applied design. Seminars with dis- 
lead by prominent supervisors and 
administrators added to the success of the con- 
vention. 


cussions 


The National Art Education Association 
is meeting with the Western Arts Association in 
Chicago at the Palmer House, April 3-6, 1950 
This replaces their former plan of meeting at the 
same time as the School Administrators in Febru- 
ary. The first meeting of the National Art Educa- 
tion Association will be in New York in 1951 
Thus, it is hoped that there will be established the 
following pattern: In the odd years there will be a 
national meeting of the art educators, and in the 
even years, each regional art association— 
Eastern, Western, Southeastern, and Pacific, will 
hold their meetings in their home areas. 


* * 


Connecticut Handicraft Producers held 
their annual meeting and exhibition the last week 
in September in Centinel Hill Hall at the G. Fox 
and Company in Hartford. This store, in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Education and 
the various handicraft groups in the state have 
sponsored one of these State-wide showings each 
September for the past three years. Demonstrations 
of technique and an information booth added to 
the interest of the exhibition. 


' * 


James Wilfrid Kerr, co-author and artist of 
the Historic Design portfolios, has been honored 
with an invitation to exhibit his oil painting Bull 
Fiddle’ at the exhibition ‘Painting in the United 
States at the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburg, from 
October 13 to December 11. This is the seventh 
annual since the Carnegie International Exhibition 
was discontinued because of World War Il. Mr. 
Kerr's painting received first prize in oils at the 
Irvington Art and Museum Association in May 
1949. Our sincere congratulations on this fine 
achievement. 


The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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You just squeeze the upright tube to release a flow 
of brilliant lacquer-like paint for decorating, 


gramming, lettering or marking f. 


mono- 
abrics, painted or 
unpainted wood, glass, glazed or ung 
plaster, tile, parchment. Self-sealing. St 

moist in the tube—is always re 
© 1949 B. & S. Co, 


azed pottery, 
ays fresh and 
ady to use. Available 
in vermilion, yellow, green, blue, brown and black 
at your dealer’s for $1 per tube, including 


directions. 
If your de 


aler cannot supply you, write to Dept. SA. 
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SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
Make Block Printing as Easy as 
**Riding”’’ a Rocking Horse 


The above print won a Scholastic award for Nancy 

Vaughn, 12, Amos Hiatt Jr. High, Des Moines, lowa. 

Art supervisors specify Speedball when ordering supplies 

for Block Printing, Speedball Cutters, Inks, Brayers, Sets, 
and “‘B” Press. 


YA“ SPEEDBALL’ ¥ 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS * 


A SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM TTERS ie 
‘ak. wtb 7 re; 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


HUNT PEN CO. 


Send for Lesson Plans 











* 
—) 


~e& TEMS of 


> INTEREST 


pS Here are the latest hap- 

penings in the Art Ed- 

ucation field. The Jtems 

of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 





Designs Scaled to Meet Many Decorating 
Needs are now available from The Craftshop, 
P.O. Box 3069, St. Louis 5, Missouri. These 
giant size sheets are almost unlimited in useful 
possibilities and the repetition of the same design 
in five sizes does away with bothersome reducing 
and scaling. Carbon paper in an equally large 
size is convenient for transferring the design to 
wood, metal, or any other material that you choose. 
The largest design is tray size, reducing through five 
easy-to-use sizes to that of a coaster. On each 
large sheet is a color guide for authentic reproduc- 
tion. Write for details and price to The Craftshop, 
P.O. Box 3069, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


* * * 


Illustrated Design Catalog from CVH 
Laboratories is now available, with 25 large 
pages covered with miniature reproductions of the 
many designs available from the above source. 
Ideas for lamp shades, greeting cards, collar and 


cuff sets, ties, and many other items are shown 
Send 28 cents for your copy of Design Catalog 
No. 1 to Items of Interest Editor, 101 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before February 28, 1950. 


* * * 


American Art Clay Company Offers New 
Catalog containing 47 pages filled with de- 
scriptions and illustrations of supplies and equip- 
ment needed by the student, teacher, hobbyist, 
and professional, including kilns of all sizes, with 
detailed specifications and electrical data in chart 
form, pottery wheels, sprayers, scales, modeling 
tools, tile setters, books on pottery and design, 
clays, glazes, enamels, decorating colors, and 
other art and craft materials. Send 3 cents postage 
for your copy of Amaco Catalog No. 39 to Items 
of Interest Editor, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before February 28, 1950. 


* * . 


Catalog of Children’s Books and Pictorial 
Maps will be sent to you by the Friendship Press 
upon receipt of your request. This convenient 
booklet contains a complete listing of publications, 
with attractive small drawings as well as brief 
descriptions of the contents and you will be 
especially interested in the colorful pictorial maps 
available from this organization. Send 3 cents 
postage for your Friendship Press Catalog to Items 
of Interest Editor, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before February 28, 1950. 


* * * 


New S. S. Rubber Cement Company 
Products have been announced recently and are 
available at your dealers. ‘“‘One Coat"’ rubber ce- 
ment cuts pasting time by making it necessary to 

(Continued on page 4-a) 
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Reinhold books 
that rate “A” 
with Artists 


COLOR IN SKETCHING 


AND RENDERING 
by Arthur L. Guptill 


This volume offers a vast fund of informa- 
tion on practically every phase of repre- 
sentative painting in water color and 
related media. Step by step, the text 
leads through particularly complete ele- 
mentary chapters (telling exactly what 
to buy and how to use it) to later pro- 
fessional considerations. Every point is 
fully explained and graphically illus- 
trated. Numbered exercises are offered 
for students forced to work without a 
teacher. Many secrets of the professional 
artist are revealed. There are 195 beau- 
tiful full page illustrations, mahy in full 
color, and 70 text illustrations; a com- 
plete index. 


350 pages, 9x 12, handsomely 
and durably bound in cloth, 
profusely illustrated, $12.50 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK 
by Arthur L. Guptill 


We do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Guptill has provided the most complete, 
practical and profusely illustrated text 
and reference book on pen and ink 
drawing ever published. This volume is 
based partly on lectures and instructions 
given by the author in his classes and 
partly on his experience as a professional 
illustrator and renderer. The book fur- 
nishes a sound and thorough auide for the 
study of pen and ink and its various tech- 
niques. It is embellished by hundreds of 
drawings by the author and by exampies 
of the work of many leading illustrators 
and renderers. 

444 pages, 9 x 12, over 

800 illustrations, $10.00 
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You'll want this new book 
by 


Arthur L. Guptill 


“PENCIL 
DRAWING 
STEP-BY-STEP” 








Successor to his famous... 


Sketching and Rendering in Pencil 


Here at last is the eagerly awaited new Guptill book on the art and craft 
of pencil drawing—a volume which has been in preparation for several 
years to take the place of this popular author’s out-of-print Sketching and 
Rendering in Pencil. Every picture, every paragraph is completely new and 
up to date. Starting with elementary chapters which describe in detail the 
various drawing materials, and offer exercises in their use, it leads by easy 
stages through construction of subjects, outline drawing, light and shade, 


texture representation, composition, etc. 


Over a dozen comparative techniques are fully presented, including fine 
line and broad line work, mass shading, stump and solvent treatments, 
combined media, and work in carbon, lithographic, and colored pencils, as 
well as special papers. 

Every common type of subject matter is considered: still life, landscape, 
interiors, architecture, animals, and the human face and figure. Special 
sections feature the work of top-flight pencil artists in interior decoration, 


landscape architecture, architecture, industrial design, illustration, and 
advertising. 


200 pages, 9 x 12, profusely illustrated, $7.50 
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r REINHOLD BOOK DIVISION I 
I Dept. M-198, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. ! 
Please send books ckecked | 
l C—) Pencil Drawing Step-by-Step . . . . $7.50 ! 
i [) Color in Sketching and Rendering . . . 12.50 I 
I (1) Drawing with Penandink . . . . . 10.00 | 
[ (_] Remittance enclosed. () Send on free 10-day examination. | 
i | 
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Preferred by 
professionals 
and 
students... 


everywhere 


LETTERING PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY - THE BROWN BROS., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 











SAVE DOLLARS in your 


ART DEPARTMENT 
WITH ECONOMICAL 


ALABASTINE 
(Dry Powder) 


ART COLORS 


You get only 
concentrated color 
—no bulky liquid— 
no expensive jar or 
can, when you pur- 
chase Alabastine 
Art Colors. 

Merely mix with 
water to make the amount needed —no 
waste. Order Alabastine today. 


r prcoucts 
ALABASTINE pal ane AN 
ane pare 


ALABASTINE 


“FINGER-TIP” 


. is especially compounded 
to mix with Alabastine Art 
Colors. It provides a non-flow- 
ing quality, yet keeps colors in 
an easy working fluid state, giv- 
ing excellent results at low cost. 


AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2601-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 
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coat only one surface, at the same time preventing 
smearing. ‘‘Silvo-Spray"’ is packed in a self- 
spraying can and is used to give a silvery frost for 
decorative purposes. 


* * * 


Ceramic News from the Denver Fire Clay 
Company tells about a new inexpensive kiln 
designed for the hobbyist. A large square cross 
section gives the largest loading space, sheet metal 
housing adds sturdiness, with a top loading lid for 
convenience. Write for details to The Denver Fire 
Clay Company, Denver, Colorado, P.O. Box 
5510. 

+ * . 

A New Decorating and Art Medium that 
is easy to use, inexpensive, and distinctive is now 
on the market. ‘‘Foolstone’’ comes in powder form 
and becomes hard and stone-like when mixed with 
water, molded, and dried. Many attractive ob- 
jects can be created from cast-off items by the ad- 
dition of this decorating medium that is equally 
effective for veneering, sculpturing, modeling, and 
molding. If you would like a descriptive folder, 
send your request with 3 cents for ‘‘Foolstone’’ 
information to Items of Interest Editor, 101 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before February 28, 
1950. 


* * * 


New ‘“China-Glaze’’ Color Sets now 
Available. These sets provide complete ma- 
terials to paint and finish plaster figurines, plaques, 
china bisque, etc., without firing or heating. An 
iridescent powder is included in the sets that gives 
a mother-of-pearl effect. Ask your dealer about 
these sets. 


American Crayon Company Announces 
Expanding Color Line that gives tempera users 
the convenience of ready-mixed special colors. 
These new colors are: Burnt Sienna, Sky Blue, Flesh, 
and Pink. If you are interested in obtaining a copy 
of American Crayon Company's color chart show- 
ing actual tempera colors in Tuned Palet arrange- 
ment on color circles, write your request with 
3 cents to Items of Interest Editor, 101 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before February 28, 
1950. 





THE ANSWER 


TOA TEACHER'S PRAYER 


. oe 
baw 
\ Sg ART MOLDING — the 


“Se quiet, constructive pastime 
to keep students absorbed! 


Ideal for all school projects, Hobby- 
Craft offers choice of over 100 
different flexible rubber molds, 13 
complete kits! 


Brings history, geography, 
nature to life! Widely 
endorsed by educators. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER—OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Bersteds Hobby - Craft. Tue. 


MONMOUTH. ILL 
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WEBER OIL COLORS do double duty in your 
school . . . they are both the tool of the young 
student artist and a medium for coloring and 
staining for craft projects. 

Weber-MALFA Oil Colors are high quality 
colors in economically priced Studio Size tubes, 
4”x 1”, and are made in a palette of 43 colors, 
blacks and whites. For best student results use 


MALFA Oil Colors. 


For Craft Projects Use MALFA Oil Colors 
with “MIXO” and “FLEXO” 

These two Weber painting mediums are spe- 
cially prepared for the use of oil colors in craft 
decorating. 

MIXO: For fabric painting with oil colors. Also 
used for staining on hard surfaces with oil colors. 
FLEXO: For use with oil colors on hard surfaces 
such as glassware, metal, plastics, wood and leather. 


WEBER “UNIVAR” 
A Universal Varnish for the Crafts 
A water-clear synthetic resin varnish for oil 
paintings and as a protective coating for paper, 
wood, metal, plastic, clay and plaster. 





COLORS Serve the Art and the Craft Class 





WEBER DECORA FABRIC PAINTING SET 


A set of especially prepared transparent waterproof colors 
for fabric painting. Contains seven l-oz. bottles of Decora- 
Color assorted colors; one l-oz. bottle of Decora Solvent 
and one Camel Hair Brush in hinge lid box with instructions. 

Decora-Colors are also available separately in l-oz., 8-oz. 
16-0z., and 32-oz. bottles. 


Write for Hobbycraft Circular No. 603, describing 
the use of Weber Artist Colors in craft work 








WEBER SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS FOR OIL PAINTINGS 
Enc ge your students to enter their oil color work in the National Scholastic Art 
Conipetition for Oils, sponsored by F. Weber Co. Cash Prizes and other awards. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


St. Louis 1, Mo. PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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color. [1 | Lhe Puppeteers of America SHELVES AND SHELF SUPPORTS 
Flesh x A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOUNDED IN 1937 
; ’ ; NIZ 7 
a copy MAINTAINS — A free circulating library of the ax POTT om RY * | LN 4s 
A best books on puppetry—Free traveling educational 
| show- exhibits—A staff of advisors to assist members with 
wonae- : their individual technical problems. 
9 PUBLISHES — Its own magazine — Puppetry 
st with ournal 
Printers SPONSORS Anannual Festival for Professionals, 
Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, Therapists. 
ry 28, - ——_—_—___ 
ADULT, JUNIOR, AND GROUP MEMBERSHIPS 
1950 FESTIVAL JUNE 27-28-29-30 
—- Western College, Oxford, Ohio 
For Information on Membership and Festival: 
WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
Theatre Studio, Western College 
AND Att Sillimanite or silicon carbide—Rectangular, square, or circular—Good for 
L FAT M4 E 0 CRAFT 60085 many firings—Resist cracking, spalling, and flaking—A large variety of sizes. 
4 
DFC SUPPORTS... 
FREE CATALOG! 
“i A storehouse of ideas and diree- Square and fluted for greater strength—Long lifed—Variety of sizes. 
£ tions for hobbycrafters; a buy- 
~ ing guide for leath lasti 
ved! ul rf teatners, piostics, 
metals, all materials, kits, tools, D F \¢ A L S oO F 3 A T U R 3 S id 
lobby- Write for your copy today! 
00 
es " STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Ninth Sireet ORTON PYROMETRIC a 
’ ~s amps San Francisco 3, California CONES, order from our com- Jie 
ott plete stocks of low, intermedi- DE aR FIRE CLAY 
raphy. ate and high temperature series om pou wy — 
ie. cones and cone pat materials. DFC] 
: DENVER COLO USA 
Investigate our extensive + WRITE 
line of for our new 
Kilns & Ceramic Supplies catalog 1949 
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Hickory dickory dock. 
A Speedball beats the clock 

The job gets done... 
Save time! Have fun! 


Hickory dickory dock. 


Speedball 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


DRAWING AND LETTERING 
PENS ARE THE PERFECT 
TOOLS FOR ANY ART JOB. 
ONE DIP DISTRIBUTES 
THE INK BETWEEN THREE 
RESERVOIRS - GIVING MORE 
UNIFORM , CLEANER STROKES 
AT ANY SPEED AND MANY 
MORE STROKES PER DIP. 
THE HAND TEMPERED TIPS 
GIVE LONG SMOOTH SERVICE. 


+ 
A TIP FOR EVERY ART JOB 
5 a. s SIZES 
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34-16 
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4 DRAWN WITH A. F-B & C SPEEDBALLS IN SPEEDBALL INK + ¢ 4 ¢ 
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(Continued from Cover II) 


Puppet, Different Parts of the Puppet, Animal 
Puppets, Costume, Control, Strings, Some Puppet 
Problems, Moving the Puppet, Rehearsing, A 
Word on Shows, Staging, Scenery, Lighting, 
Choice of Play, concluding with recipes for paper 
pulp, instructions for the layer method of papier- 
mache, painting suggestions, and details of a 
permanent stage structure. Numerous drawings, 
photographs, and easy-to-follow instructions make 
this book useful and interesting for teacher and 
hobbyist alike. 

Send $3.50 for your copy of PUPPETS INTO 
ACTORS to Creative Hands Book Shop, 101 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


Folk Art Designs by Julienne Hallen, published 
by Homecrafts, New York. 96 pages, size 7 by 
10 inches. Price, $2.50. 

This book of simple outline designs enables 
everyone who loves the striking folk designs of 
many countries to reproduce these with their own 
hands regardless of inexperience. Every design is 
clearly keyed with the colors in the front of the 
book for authentic reproduction. 78 designs, 
many of them full-page size, are ready for applica- 
tion or inspiration of original design activity. The 
basic steps for decorating hard surfaces, textiles, 
and for enlarging designs by the graph method 
gives the information necessary for using the Early 
American, Pennsylvania Dutch, American Indian, 
Mexican, Austrian, Czechoslovakian, Dutch, 
English, Finnish, French, Greek, Hungarian, Irish, 
Norwegian, Polish, Spanish, Swedish, Swiss, 
Chinese, Persian, Ancient Designs, Bird and 
Flower Motifs, and Border Designs. Beside each is 
a brief history of the designs and the objects on 
which they were used as well as suggested uses 
and the kind of materials on which they will be 
most effective. 

Send $2.50 for your copy of FOLK ART 
DESIGN to Creative Hands Book Shop, 101 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


Venetian Drawings, Flemish Drawings, 
Spanish Drawings. Three books published as 
the Hyperion Drawing Book Series, The Mac- 
Millan Company. 100 pages, 80 two-tone 
drawings. Size, 7 by 8 inches. Price, $2.50 
each. 

This convenient-sized series is equally pleasing 
for practical reference or pure enjoyment, present- 
ing master drawings of specific schools and periods 
in the history of painting reproduced in soft browns 
and greens. In the front of each book is a 
paragraph-biography of the artists represented, 
as well as their particular style of painting or 
method of sculpture. WENETIAN DRAWINGS 
covers XIV-XVII centuries, FLEMISH DRAW- 
INGS covers XIV-XVI centuries, and SPANISH 
DRAWINGS covers XV-XIX. 

Send $2.50 for each of the above books to 
Creative Hands Book Shop, 101 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * x 


Blake, The Virgin and Child, Flemish 
Paintings, Klee—the four latest books in the 
Pitman Gallery Series, published by Pitman 
Publishing Corporation. 24 pages each, size 
9 by 12 inches. Price, $1.95 each. 

Beside each of the full-color reproductions in 
these books are notes about the plates, telling 
about the subject and artist, his methods and tech- 


niques, and highlights of the periods represented, 
Introduction and notes by authorities on the artists, 
school of painting, and general subject make thse 
publications valuable additions to your library ‘or 
art appreciation use as well as personal enjoy. 
ment. 


Send $1.95 for each of the above books to 
Creative Hands Book Shop, 101 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


+. * * 


Applied Lettering and Design by Rand 
Holub, is published by Watson-Guptill Publica. 
tions, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, 
N. Y. Spiral-bound, size 8 by 10 inches, 79 
pages. Price, $2.75. 

The letterer, though the public is hardly aware of 
it, is a very important person. While art school 
training in lettering is desirable, anyone with a 
firm determination and some aptitude can master 
the fundamentals of the field rather quickly by 
studying the texts on the subject and practicing 
diligently. Rand Holub, an authority on lettering, 
has prepared this book for both the beginner and 
the more advanced student. Sound, elementary 
advice on procedure and materials, and helpful 
technical hints worked out by professionals are 
accompanied by examples of good, standard 
alphabets and also many styles of script and 
cartoon lettering. 


Send $2.75 for your copy to Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* > * 


Pen, Brush and Ink by Henry C. Pitz is pub- 
lished by Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 160 
pages, size 9 by 12 inches, many black and 
white illustrations. Price, $8.00. 

Essentially a ‘“‘how-to-do-it’’ book, the approach 
to rendering in pen-and-ink and brush-and-ink is 
presented in the meaty, informative style of artist- 
teacher Henry Pitz. Examples of selected ink 
drawings by many well-known artists, in addition 
to those by Pitz, are included to give suggestions 
and stimulation to the student of this honest medium 
and to unfold for him the magic that a few pen 
scratches can _ produce. Various techniques, 
sketching of nature, the human figure, illustrating, 
and working for are discussed 
thoroughly. 


reproduction 


Send $8.00 for your copy to Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


Scratchboard Drawing by Merritt Dana 
Cutler, published by Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, 
N. Y. 80 pages, numerous reproductions of 
scratchboard drawings, spiral-bound, size 8 by 
10 inches. Price, $3.50. 

Merritt Dana Cutler, who has helped bring the 
scratchboard technique to its present position in the 
field of illustration, gives both students and pro- 
fessionals much ‘‘down-to-earth” advice. — This 
medium is fine for relatively inexpensive reproduc: 
tions and would be adaptable to making illustra- 
tions for high school annuals, Christmas cards, 
programs, and other designs that are to be pro- 
duced in quantity. 


Send $3.50 for your copy to Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Alphacolor Murals win Enthusiastic 
Approval 


Walls in the office of Superintendent Blackwell, 
St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
are the object of much comment since their decora- 
tion by art students of the college under the direc- 
tion of Miss Ina Culver. A complete theme of 
education was used, showing the sequence from 
kindergarten through college. Miss Culver tells us 
that from two to four students worked on each 
wall, first placing the rhythmic lines upon which the 
composition was to be built, then the shapes, dark 
and light and color. Next they visited the schools 
and made sketches of figures, buildings, and equip- 
ment for the mural. Completed small compositions 
were drawn to scale, then enlarged to fit the wall 
with the use of chalk squares. Allphacolor, a 
product of the Weber Costello Company of Chica- 
go Heights, Illinois, proved to be a very successful 
medium for this outstanding project as it was easy 
to apply to the rough wall and retained its 
brilliance. 

















SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC ART 


Non-technical book for beginners, teachers, 
reference. Many detailed drawings and 
patterns showing how to make pottery and 















ceramic jewelry. Tells how to glaze, stack 
ond fire kilns, make molds, etc. 
Only $1.25 postpaid 

Send for NEW Handbook and Price 

F REE List: scnaiiel coe complete line of 
supplies useful information. 

ie Gs Wa Yottery House 
23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. $C Philadelphia 44, Penna. 








HELP! 


FOR YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 





illustrated 


1) This handsomely 
brochure will help you and 
your students prepare their draw- 
ings for entry in the 23rd Annual 


‘7 Venus-Scholastic Art Awards. 
\ . There are 24 pages of bright, valu- 
Te, able instruction in the art of pencil 
‘E sketching and rendering—only 25c. 
14 2) Help your students to win 
7 some of the 48 Venus-Scholas- 
‘i tic Cash Awards for their pencil 
Y drawings. Show them a portfolio 
3 of reproductions of award-winning 
iW pencil drawings of previous years— 
i> only 10c (Free Venus Drawing Pen- 
Mm = cil included with either of these). 


DRAWING PENCILS 


STRONG . eal Us 


! { WORLD’S FINEST, LARGEST 
SELLING DRAWING PENCILS! 


Venus Drawing Pencils are pro- 
fessionally preferred—so they're 
best for students too. They assure 
perfect rendering because they are 
accurately and uniformly graded 
in 17 degrees. You can’t recom- 
mend a better drawing pencil than 
Venus for ail your classroom work. 


LOOK FOR THE 
GREEN CRACKLED FINISH! 





American Lead Pencil Co., 


Hoboken, N. J. Dept. SA150 
Enclosed is $ for copies of 
“Sketching with Venus Pencils” and copies 


of Portfolio of Prize-Winning Pencil Drawings. 
Please send me my free Venus Drawing Pencil. 


Name 

School................. 

Street...... inepectigliashcicesnsan alate 
City....... State 














PRANG TEXTILE STUDIO 


Difers Special Classes 


Professor Emmy Zweybruck and assistants, 
silk screening 





A TTRACTIVE announcements 


from the Prang Textile Studio tell us 
that its Fall and Winter schedule of 
activities includes lectures, demonstra- 
tions, exhibits and special elasses of 
instruction. 


The activities of the studio are now 
in fullswing. The schedule includes six 
sessions of ten classes each — the first 
session beginning on October 4 and the 
last one, concluding the series, on May 
25, 1950. These are evening classes, 
6:00 to 8:00, which are given over to 
instruction in the stenciling and silk 
screen techniques. 


Daytime classes are as follows: 


STENCILING (on paper and fabrics) 
Every Monday, 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. 


PAINTING ON GLASS (with Dek-All) 
Every Wednesday, 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. 


As an accommodation to those whose 
only free time is on Saturday, an inno- 
vation was tried this year. In addition 
to the weekday classes, the four Satur- 
days in November were given over to 
instruction in stenciling, painting with 


Dek-All, and silk screen. 


On display at the Prang Studio are 
exhibits of experimentations in design 
and decoration made by the studio 
artists, as well as interesting work of 
students—both adults and children. 
These displays are changed every 
month “a give visitors an idea of 
the possibilities of various decorative 
materials and techniques. 


The Prang Textile Studio is open 
Mondays through Fridays, 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Visitors are cordially received 
at any time during these hours to dis- 
cuss and become better acquainted 
with art materials and their applica- 
tions. Teachers find such a visit stimu- 
lating and refreshing as well as the 
answer to many a problem in connec- 
tion with their own classwork. 


The Prang Textile Studio is located 
in the Time and Life Building, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Radio City, New York. 
Professor Emmy Zweybruck is the 
Art Director. Further information 
may be had by writing the studio. 
Advance registration for classes is re- 
quired since only limited groups can 
be accommodated. 








Make Posters 
for 
Every Occasion! 


What 

makes 
a Good 
Poster 


Planning 
a Poster 


Values in 
Poster 
Work 


Sugges- 
tions on 


Color 


Pointers 


INDiana: OLIS 


HON I S HOW Lettering 


Complet- 
ing the 
Poster 


How to 
Reproduce 
Your Own 
Poster 


Organiz- 
ing a 
Poster 


Club 


Spatter 
Posters 


Silk 
Screen 
Printing 


' Air Brush 


Here's a “how-to-do-it’’ poster book created 
by John deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foun- 
dation, to meet your classroom needs for poster 
ideas and instructions that carry through to the 
successfully completed poster. You'll find out- 
standing examples of posters on a wide 
variety of subjects that will prove useful in 
your classroom. Send for several copies of this 
book that is every art teacher’s first assistant 


in poster making. 


Send only $3.75 for your copy. 


School Arts Magazine 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send my copy of PLANNING AND PRODUCING 
POSTERS. Enclosed find $3.75. 
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Editorial Notes 


HERE is no branch of the Arts more valued 

or more widely exploited than the Graphic 
Arts. The communicative value of well de- 
signed Graphic Arts has been one of the great- 
est contributing factors to human progress. 

Our schools should recognize the potential 
educational power of communication vested in 
the Graphic Arts. We should emphasize in the 
curriculum the particular phases of Graphic Art 
appropriate to each age group and plan 
courses which encourage the student to derive 
a fuller visual meaning from all the subjects he 
studies as well as developing the ability to 
recommunicate his expressions with clear and 
emphatic meaning through Graphic Art 
methods 

The ability to see and properly evaluate 
communication of visual or illustrated nature 
will be of deeper understanding to those who 
have worked in such mediums of expression as 
pencil, paint, crayon, and ink. More advanced 
tudents should have the experience of the 
echniques and processes of printing—working 

ith the simple hand-cut linoleum block, wood- 
block, etching, lithograph, silk screen, and 

echanical printing process. 

The progress of civilization is dependent on 


Exommunication explained and clarified by 
artists and relayed to the public via the Graphic 
BAtts. 


Let us be sure that in a world so much in need 
of communicative harmony that our children no 
onger go unarmed without this vital tool of 
nderstanding. 

From pre-school through the university, 
reative expression via the arts and visual 
ecording should be included in every school 
program. We certainly try to leave no ob- 
tacle in the way of the development of speech 
br reading. Let's also develop our children's 
ommunicative ability in visual recording. All 
hildren are naturally visual minded and will 
y to interpret their optical and mental im- 
pressions. The school program should be pre- 
bared to nurture this innate quality and release 

to educational advantage through Graphic 
Arts training, 

There can be no doubt then that as adults, 

ese same children’s accumulative power in 
reative expression for visual interpretation 
an be of inestimable value to clearer under- 

anding and better negotiation between all 
eople of the earth. 


* * + 


CONTRIBUTOR’S INFORMATION 


Communications concerning material for publication in 
HOOL ARTS should be addressed to the Editor, SCHOOL 
S, STANFORD CALIFORNIA. Manuscript and 
\strations submitted at owner's risk. The publishers take 
Precaution to safeguard all material but we assume 
responsibility for it while in our possession or in transit. 
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Painting in the Tenth Grade at Douglass High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


Art Education aims to further democratic living by pro- 
moting art as a way of life and to familiarize its students 
with the art heritage of their race in relation to the present 
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Architecture in the Twelfth Grade at Baltimore City College. Cultural appreciation of 
art is appropriate for the prospective engineer, industrial designer, and architect 


ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY AND THE 
ART EDUCATION PROGRAM 


LEON L. WINSLOW, Director of Art Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


RT, as an area of the present curriculum, has been 
defined as an organized body of educative 
experience dealing with the meeting of human 

needs through the use of materials. Art is vastly more 
than a curriculum area embracing media and processes, 
however, for its pursuit involves feelings and attitudes as 
well as information. 

Art aims to satisfy the demands for both appreciation 
and production in the unified elementary school, the 
exploratory junior high school, and the differentiated 
senior high school. Even more perhaps than the other 
school studies, art helps to integrate both the curriculum 
of the school and the personality of the child. 

The present trend in art education is toward providing 
an area of the curriculum which will help boys and girls 
to adjust themselves to their environment through motivat- 
ing their interests, and through enabling them to clarify 
and organize their thinking. Today the vocational as 


well as the general implications of the art teacher are 
understood; and it is realized that a cultural appreciation 
of art as it is, is necessary for the industrial designer, the 
painter, the sculptor, and the architect. 

The present elementary school art course furnishes an 
outlet for the creative activities of children and in doing 
this it introduces them to the art field. Consequently, the 
contribution made by the elementary schools to the total 
art education program is of great importance; it is here 
that the educational production and appreciation of art 
must have their fundamental beginning; here, too, that the 
largest number of individuals are enrolled. 

Instruction in art in the junior high schools, carried on 
by a trained art teacher, is in the nature of exploration 
and guidance, with the appreciation of art increasingly 
stressed as the pupil advances from one grade to the next. 
The instruction at the junior high school level relates to 
everyday art, special attention being given at this stage 
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to the talented pupil, who is carefully watched and en- 
couraged to go on with his training in the general or 
vocational senior high school, while the junior high school 
serves as a transitional organization between the ele- 
mentary school and the senior high school levels. 


In the senior high schools, special training in this field 
is provided for those who can profit most by the instruction 
offered. Today most senior high school pupils have the 
opportunity of taking a general art course which aims to 
acquaint them with the place that art occupies in the 
industries and in the home. For those who wish to pursue 
the study of art in the general senior high school, art major 
courses and an art curriculum are offered. Studies pursued 
by these pupils according to their needs include art 
appreciation, costume design and illustration, advertising 
design, and architecture, painting, sculpture, industrial 
art, commercial art, and theater art. For the pupils who 
wish to pursue the study of art in vocational senior high 
school, special courses are generally offered in commercial 
art and sign painting, graphic arts, general design, and 
distributive education. Few of the boys and girls will be- 
come great artists, but all can be taught to use the princi- 
ples of design in their daily living. 


Art education, therefore, aims to meet the needs for art 
appreciation and art production in the unified elementary 
school, the exploratory junior high school, the differ- 
entiated senior high and vocational school. It also aims 
to meet the needs of the professional art school, the 
teachers college, the college of liberal arts, and the 
university. Through ministering to human needs, art aims 
to further demoeratic living, thus contributing to the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of education in general and to 
promoting art as a way of life. 


Following high school, the liberal arts college famil- 
iarizes its students with the art heritage of the race in its 
relation to .the present, enabling them to utilize such 
aesthetic resources as the environment affords. Some 
liberal arts colleges also offer studio or activities courses, 
and most of them make some provision for educating 
teachers, but in the case of art and industrial arts educa- 
tion this is generally left to the college for teachers or the 
art school. 


The special art school is a separately organized educa- 
tional institution whose purposes include (1) the training 
of artists, (2) the education of consumers of art products, 
and (3) the preparation of art teachers. The purpose of the 
art school is to teach the use of art media including the 
tools and materials of expression, and thus to meet the 
social, practical industrial and commercial needs of the 
community. 


In a democracy, the meaning of an educational objec- 
tive is to be found in its practical realization. The primary 
purposes of thinking, as preliminary to realization, is to 
develop convictions to serve as guides. The objective of 
economic efficiency, considered in its broadest sense, 
must embrace not only the objectives of human relation- 
ships and civic responsibility, but even that of self- 
realization as well. Let us review all four of these ob- 
jectives and then concentrate on economic efficiency as 
an over-all objective. 
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Finger Painting at Frances Scott Key Junior High School, 

Baltimore, Maryland. Few of the boys and girls will be- 

come professional artists but all can be taught to use the 
principles of design in their daily living 


In art education the objective of self-realization is con- 
cerned with self-controlled, and therefore with creative, 
expression, imagination; personal experience with art 
objects, with discrimination, appreciation. The objective 
of human relationship is attained, through art, by learning 
how to understand and get along better with people, in 
the home, the community, the nation, the world. The ob- 
jective of civic responsibility implies an awareness of civic 
art, and the desire to take good care of and preserve such 
things, to promote and achieve better civic art in the 
community. 


Economic efficiency as an objective has to do with 
making a successful living by means of art, while the art 
educational values inherent in the carrying on of an occu- 
pation, other than an art one, become more apparent by 
thus exploring fully and exhaustively the economic possi- 
bilities of art education. Economic efficiency also suggests 
the importance of art insolving everyday problems requiring 
a knowledge of materials and design, in the making of wise 
and profitable selections of materials, and of merchandise 
including articles of clothing, furniture, and other products. 


According to De Francesco,* “Art education in 


America has undergone changes of emphasis in accord 


*Italo L. de Francesco, ‘‘A New Leitmotif for Art Education,” 
“Education,’’ Volume 66, No. 6, February, 1946. 
































Making brown prints in the twelfth grade at Baltimore 
City College. There are courses in vocation and graphic 
arts 


with the prevailing social and economic temper of the 
times. It moved from a rather aristocratic position in the 
eighteen hundreds to one of definite relationship to 
industry sometime later; thence to an isolationism which 
was termed the ‘art for art’s sake’ movement; eventually it 
emerged as a normal human activity having distinct con- 
tributions to make to the mental and spiritual growth of the 
masses. These movements paralleled certain economic 
and social tendencies in the development of our country.” 


Teachers should stress the purposes to be served by art 
today, helping the pupil to achieve integration, motiva- 
tion, clarification, enrichment, organization, and balance 
in his living. Supervision should stress art for use as op- 
posed to art for art's sake. The supervisor should see to 
it that an equitable relationship is maintained between 
drawing and painting on the one hand, and modeling and 
craftwork on the other; between the experiences with 
information and those with activities; between art pro- 
duction and art appreciation. 


The need for art education directed toward economic 
efficiency is increasingly urgent, particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools where teacher preparation is generally in 
inverse ratio to the demand for art. In any community, 
large or small, art education must be a cooperative enter- 
prise in which the supervisor, the principal, and the teacher 
share. It is important that all teachers should have an 
adequate conception of art and of the school procedures 
applying to this field, that all should recognize the validity 
to the claim of art to sufficient time and emphasis in the 
weekly and daily school schedules. A\ll should realize 
also that art supervision, whether employed by an art 


director, supervisor, or specialist, or by the school princi- 
pal, must concern itself with all of these things. 


Criteria for judging the effectiveness of an art-education 
program in a particular educational organization include 
the following: interest of the head of the institution in 
promoting the art emphasis, adequacy of the philosophy 
underlying the program, provision for aesthetic needs, inte- 
gration of art and other curriculum areas, diversity of 
integration or the number of curriculum areas involved, 
educational possibilities of the mediums used, balance 
between two- and three-dimensional products, evaluation 
of pupils’ work, adequacy of rooms and equipment, and 
maintenance of rooms and equipment. Provision for 
meeting all of these needs should make for efficiency, 
economic and otherwise. 


The art education program of the future must make 
provision for vital experience in appreciating and creating. 
Art must continue to function in democratic living as an 
integrating force, must motivate interests, and clarify and 
organize thinking in whatever pursuit the student may 
choose to engage, helping him to lead a more normal and 
effective life. Art, as an area of the school curriculum, is 
bound to receive fuller recognition in the future than it 
has in the past or the present, because of its contribution to 
democrative living. The art education of the future will 
afford experiences that will help the individual to grow in 
awareness of his environment, in his ability to use design 
in modifying his surroundings, and in controlling himself, 
in his power to mold his life aesthetically. 





Theater Arrt in the twelfth grade at Baltimore City College. 

The objective of human relationship is attained through 

Art by learning how to understand and get along with 
people 
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A child's early acquaintance with 
basic materials and his development 
of good choice in using them con- 
structively is as important to his future 
life as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Mrs. Erna Weill, a sculptor of 
Kew Gardens, Long Island, conducts 
outdoor creative classes for children. 
She says, ‘Stimulate the child but 
never interfere with his work. Let 
him have the fun of discovery and 
express his own ideas and feelings” 


A CHILD'S AMBITION AND ART 


MARY GODARD, Columbus, Georgia 


artists; a wholesome, handsome eighth grade boy. 

Toward the end of his second week in the class | 
had begun to dream of the scholarships Henry could 
surely win; of the artist he could surely be. Then my 
dreams were shattered. 

‘lam going to be a doctor,’’ came the announcement, 
as Henry deftly began shaping a lump of clay into the 
form of a frog. “I will not be able to take art all through 
high school. Perhaps there will be time for a year or two 
of art, but math, science, and English | must have.”’ 

The pieces of my dreams begin to shape themselves in 
diferent patterns. Fortunately, the material of which 
dreams are fashioned is very flexible. Ass an art teacher, 
how can | help Henry to be a doctor? What will be his 
needs? Slowly, the pieces fit themselves together into a 
practical pattern and instead of being disappointed | shall 
be proud. For a superiot person of Henry's type can help 
humanity immensely. And ait can help Henry to be a 
doctor. 

Throughout pre-med and medical training there will be 
notebooks. Henry must know how to space the writing on 
the pages for the best legibility and understanding. He 
must know how to draw the illustrations clearly, omitting 
unnecessary details. He must know what shading to use on 
his drawings to make them explain themselves, and what 
coloring to use to make them restful to the eyes of the 
reader. He must know how to execute well-spaced hand 
lettering easily. Then he must be able to see his note- 
book as one unit, balanced as a whole and balanced as to 
each individual page. Henry should know these things so 
well he will not even need to think about the various 
problems involved. Perhaps, by acquiring ease of ex- 
pression and execution now, Henry will not only have 


| i plans to be a doctor. He is one of my best 
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better notebooks, he will also have more time for other 
requirements, for rest, or for recreation. 


Henry must be able to note the slightest variations in 
lines and in colors. He must form a habit of seeing every- 
thing and knowing what lies underneath the surface. His 
knowledge of slight changes in color may save lives later. 
His ability to show changes of color in paints on paper 
may help him to explain ideas to others concisely and 
efficiently. 


Henry must acquire the art of showcard lettering. Who 
knows when he may be called upon to make a chart for a 
professor, a poster for a fraternity, or just a sign for a door? 


Henry must train his muscles to coordinate with his 
brain. His fingers must be sensitive to textures and to 
changes of form. He must work with all the materials the 
art room affords, particularly with clay. In addition to 
having individual feelings of his own he must be able to 
sense the feelings of others. In addition to being able to 
paint forcefully, and beautifully, as he now does, he 
must also be able to paint accurately and realistically. 
In addition to modeling clay for movement and beauty, 
he must also be able to represent forms with precision. 
Henry must plan art problems in high school that will train 
his fingers to be accurate. 


After college there may be more uses for his under- 
standing of art. Perhaps it will be the decoration of his 
office to express the sympathy, the warmth, the whole- 
someness, the courage, the happiness, the calm that is 
Henry, M.D. Or perhaps art will be a hobby to bring 
relaxation and peace to a weary doctor. Whatever may 
happen, art will have a sponsor among a large number 
of individuals for wherever Henry goes he will advertise 
art. It is part of him. 























PRINTING 


A shop where the boys 
learn such elementary work 
as operating platen presses 
under supervision of an 
instructor 





A typical shop in the high 
school department of the 
New York School of Print- 
ing. Shown here is a class 
in imposition, the technique 
of arranging pages in 
printing forms so that they 
will appear in proper se- 
quence when folded 





One of the largest printing trade schools in the world is in New York City—and is operated by the Board of Education in cooperation 

with the printing industry. Many years ago a boy had to take a job in a printing shop, sweeping floors or running errands, to learn the 

trade. This was a slow and inefficient way to learn and the young beginner had to “‘steal his trade"’ as the old timers call it. This meant 

he had to practice typesetting, make-up, and other operations in odd moments during the day or after working hours, with little help 

from anybody. Nowadays, if a student in an academic high school wants to take up printing, he may apply for transfer to the printing 

school and, if he is accepted, will receive credit for the courses taken in high school. A regular high school and regents certificate is 
issued to graduates of the printing school 
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End sheet from the Austinian Yearbook 


Students at work squeegeeing the division pages for the 1949 Austinian Yearbook 
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A division page from the Austin High School Yearbook 





TWO.COLOR SILK SCREENING FOR YEARBOOKS 


IONE B. BELL, Austin, Minnesota 


““different’’ from that of other years, it was decided 
to introduce two-color printing by means of the silk 
screen process. 


| PRODUCE an Austin High School yearbook 


The theme selected by the Austinian staff was “‘the old 
woman in the shoe" as suggestive of our crowded class- 
room conditions. With this theme in mind each student in 
the second year art class submitted a set of designs con- 
sisting of a cover design, end sheet paper, and two division 
pages for classes and activities. Designs were planned as 
for two-color stencil work. 


The art department set up the frames to produce two 
plates: one of the double end sheet design and the other, 
of the two division pages. The cover was silk screened 
commercially. In order to get the effect of three colors, a 
colored ground was used. The primary colors were 
selected to harmonize with the child-life theme—fire red 
and navy blue printed against a light value of yellow 
paper. The high school shop made four silk screen frames. 
On one was adhered the end sheet red pattern and the 
second, the end sheet blue pattern. On the third was ad- 
hered to division pages red pattern and the fourth, the 
division pages blue pattern. After registering the red and 
blue patterns for each plate, the work was ready to pro- 
ceed. Arrt classes observed step-by-step demonstration of 
the silk screen process: cutting the nufilm, adhering, 
registering, and printing. Then the bulk of the work which 
consisted of a minimum of 9600 operations, was taken 
over by the yearbook staff. They worked in shifts of six 


or twelve, averaging four hours a day for three weeks. No 
racking system was developed, so finding enough space in 
which to dry sheets was a major problem. 


The demand for the Austinian was estimated at a mini- 
mum of 1600 copies which made 3200 end sheets and 
1600 division pages, a total of 4800 operations in red 
and 4800 operations in blue over a surface of 151% by 
101% inches. The supply estimate, which proved adequate, 
consisted of the following: 


$0.15 per inch 


4 squeegees—1 2-inches 
114 yards silk—12 by 40 inches 


wide 6.90 per yard 
4 sheets of nufilm 2.00 per sheet 
1 quart adhering liquid 1.20 
1 gallon fire red process paint 7.00 
2 gallons dark blue process paint 14.00 
2 gallons transparent base 6.00 
5 gallons mineral spirits 7.50 
1 gallon lacquer thinner 1.65 
1 quart mixing varnish 1.10 


The most expensive single item in the list of supplies was 
paper stock. Lightweight cover paper (50-pound stock) in 
a dull, porous weave, was chosen at a cost of $79.10. 


It should be encouraging to others who would like to 
attempt a similar project—to know that there was no one 
participating in the work who had had experience with 
silk screen on this scale. 
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PAUL REVERE HOUSE 


FANEUIL HALL - | T WHARF 


Block-printed program covers designed and executed by students of the high 
schools of Boston, Mass., under direction of Casimere F. Shea, Director of Fine Arts 
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Pages from the Manchester, New Hampshire Arts Department's Calendar carried on under the direction of L. E. Ryder, Director of Art. 

The calendar was the creation of a group of high school students from the second, third, and fourth year art classes, their ages ranging 

from fifteen to eighteen years. None of these students had had any art training other than that received in the public schools. This work 
was entirely original in conception and development—each student selected his own medium and style of handling 
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LITHOGRAPHY 


One of the earliest printing processes is lithography. Though replaced now by mechan- 


ical engraving and printing on copper and zinc, lithography is still a print method 


favored by artists for small edition printing. 


The charm of the lithograph is its textural 


quality which can be achieved only by imprinting the drawing from stone surface. 


The stone used in lithography is a porous Bavarian lime- 
stone of fine grain which can be ground to the desired 
rough or smooth surface with carborundum powder. Here 
the artist is grinding an old drawing off of the surface by 
rotating the levigator over it with a paste made from 
carborundum powder and water 


The stone with the outline of the subject is now etched with 
nitric acid. The acid does not affect the greasy pencil line 
so this outline is left upon the stone. The crayon may be 
cleaned from the stone with turpentine and water. While 
the stone is still damp it is inked with a horsehide roller; the 
moist areas repel the ink and only the desired outlines re- 
tain it for printing. Printings are then made on hard- 
finished tracing paper and printed off onto as many 
separate stones as there are colors in the finished subject. 
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This is the keystone. The main outlines of the subject are 
traced upon the stone and outlined with lithograph pencil. 
Crosses are registry marks for repeated printing 


On the first stone the artist pencils all areas which would 

apoear in yellow and also those areas which combine 

yellow with blue to make green, or yellow with red to 

make orange, or any of the other colors which contain 
yellow 


















When the drawing is complete upon the stone, talcum After etching the stone, all but a thin film of the gum 
powder is used to absorb the excess grease. A nitric acid arabic is washed off so that the ink will not entirely dry 
and gum arabic solution is then spread over the stone to between printings 

etch the areas not protected by the greasy lithograoh 

pencil. By thus treating the stone, the greasy penciled 

areas will not spread and many imoressions may be 

printed from the stone 
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Inking the yellow stone preparatory to printing A chart of the four separate printings from four separate 
stones required to print a four-color lithograph 
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ILLUSTRATION 


WHAT IS ART? 
PART III 
The Art of Europe 


ZOLTAN |. POHARNOK 


The development of third dimension and perspective by 

European masters during the Middle Ages unleashed 

unprecedented illustrative methods in drawing and paint- 

ing and, with the invention of the printing press, Graphic 
Art came into its own 


HILE the Church as a huge organization reach- 

ing far beyond the borders of the Byzantine 

Empire was spreading the new faith, it also solid- 
ified its position in South Europe. 


The number of churches rapidly grew like that of the 
Holy images within them. The art of Europe in the 
Fifteenth Century was really lithurgical in character, its 
most generous sponsor having been the Roman Catholic 
Church. Obviously, this Church had its local variations on 
the same main theme. The visuality behind the images 
was not essentially different in those produced in the 
Catalan School of Spain and in those coming from Athos 
of North East Greece—the differences are those between 
various local dialects of same language. But, as time 
passed, those local variations grew more and more dis- 
cernible and while the way followed in Byzantium 
pointed toward outright iconography, from Spain upwards 
a new style was taking shape, known as the Art of the 
Middle Ages or Gothic. The disputes on dogmatism 
led to still more definite differentiations both in thinking 
and in social and political life and, logically, in art. 


When a dispute arises on a subject, it is logical that 
the eager mind sets out to find the actual facts. Thus 
early medieval man began to examine everything with 
great attention which resulted in reporting millions of 
detailed facts. Those ultimately did belong to a certain 
unity but the individual character of the details was 
greatly emphasized. (No wonder that the human mind 
at that phase of its development was mainly analytical, 
more for the sake of detail-knowledge than for under- 
standing the whole.) Thus it came about that the art 
which served an abstract deity conception became 
practically naturalistic and realistic in the Tenth to Four- 
teenth Centuries. Paradoxical as it may sound, it was logi- 
cal and this is why: 


Serving the Church, the artist's duty was to keep to the 
subject matter and to illustrate it in a way that the work 
be penetratingly suggestive so that it should powerfully 
influence the public imagination; not an easy task. It was 
a commanding necessity for the artist to study nature from 
all possible angles*—brushing aside his own spontaneous 
imagination or vision. 
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“The Last Communion of St. Dennis,"’ a 14th Century 
medieval painting which shows a striking use of wrong 
perspective 


Greeks and Romans also observed nature but they 
approached it with unprejudiced minds because their 
faith was naturalistic and realistic of which the contrary 
holds for Christians. The naked human body for them was 
sheer beauty and they created magnificent masterpieces 
of that subject matter, but for medieval Christians it was 
the repulsive, shameful, and disgusting source of deadly 
sins, at which just a glance may have meant damnation 
for good. (How they ever settled this with our Creator, is 
a mystery.) 


Since the earliest periods of Christian or Byzantine we 
do not find the nude figure in it. In the Middle Ages the 
artist was allowed to present only the half-naked and 
sore-covered suffering body of the Saviour, also those 
tormented in Hell and the happy ones in Heaven, follow- 
ing the strictly set rules of the Church. Not before the 
Renaissance was the naked human body again admired 
and presented to be admired for its own beauty’s sake. 


The Gothic artist saw and thought about the world as 
Christianism taught him to do, his ‘‘language” also was 
strictly and irrevocably Christian. Boldly speaking, he 
was heavily prejudiced, but nevertheless, he kept his 
curious eyes and mind on nature, he wanted to know 
everything, down to the smallest detail. 


Emotionally, he was preoccupied with the sufferings of 
the Saviour, the martyrs, the saints. That “conditioned” 
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A child art comparison to medieval art. ‘The Bat,’’ a crayon drawing by a sharp-minded eleven-year-old of Roosevelt School, Elyria, 

Ohio. This boy saw the World Series in Cleveland. He was sitting high up on the galleries and this is why he presented the field from a 

bird's-eye perspective. He remembered it well, but the players are depicted flat with the exception of the ‘‘Bat-man" who is in fore- 

shortening. As it seems, he noticed something like A eae 4 but his young mind is not yet ripe enough to really understand the 
phenomenon 


imagination was the power plant that urged him to work. 
Those teachings developed in his psyche a minority if 
not inferiority complex, so that when approaching nature 
he did his research work with conditioned emotional ten- 
sion. This being as it was, he simply did not let himself 
get intoxicated by the spontaneous beauty-experience 
and to enjoy fully what he saw and understood. Like a 
scholar, he recorded detail after detail. One can not 
help suspecting that this methodic exploration and the 
unveiled details only added to his growing fear, as if they 
were all afraid of some unpredictable catastrophe or evil. 


The man of the Middle Ages did not stand in the world 
as a free agent—he was made aware of his own futility, 
his unimportance not only emphasized but even exag- 
gerated. 


Seeing, in the Gothic art dealt mostly with what we 
might call ‘‘local relief’’ but with one eye the artist already 
probed deeper and deeper into space, trying to under- 
stand some aspects of a complex phenomenon. Among 
medieval art works we find landscapes and architecture. 
There undeniably are some hints at perspective, at least 
things far away are presented smaller than those near to 
the spectator, and, approaching early Fifteenth Century, 
those hits as truth were steadily growing in number, but 
those were occasional lucky hits rather than real under- 


standing of the phenomenon. Especially good results can 
be found in early French art, while in Italy even in the late 
Fourteenth Century, excellent masters seem to have been 
rather backward in this respect and still, it was in Italy 
that perspective was first given definition. But let us have 
a look at children’s works as a comparison. 


The great revolution that occurs in a youngster’s life 
between his eighth to fourteen years may result in his 
entirely abandoning art activity. The last works he did 
were approaching naturalism and in those same works we 
may have noticed some traces of perspective—so far as 
some details are concerned. Obviously, the various 
phases of the development cannot be sharply separated, 
neither in the case of the individual nor in that of mankind 
in general. However, with children, there certainly is a 
period when they begin to think in terms of three dimen- 
sions though far from a thoroughly “round” thinking and 
understanding. And that phase can most often be located 
before they reach physical and psychic maturity. The few 
who carry on with their artistry when 14 or 15 years old 
produce works very similar to those of late medieval or pre- 
renaissance artists. Indeed, grownups who have no art 
training will remain at that very same phase. 


Unfortunately, that is the point at which the silly 
pictures—comics and thousands of low quality “‘art 
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Left: An early 15th Century painting by Paolo Uccello. 
He was the first who noticed the regularities in perspective. 
We see that the figures on the faraway hillsides are smaller 
but the fallen soldiers in the foreground do not fit the scale. 
Those figures are treated as separate units, though in them- 
selves, they appear astonishingly correct from the view- 


As shown by P. Veronese, a Venetian master of the 16th 

Century, there is by this time a perfect understanding and 

presentation of space or third dimension and perspective is 

no longer a problem. A rich yet delicate display of light 

and shadow is shown. The poses are natural and there are 

three-quarter views and shrewd diagonals. Also, there is 
a rhythmic undulation of color and shape 


work” in innumerable forms—exercise their corrupting 
effects. That is the point at which “public taste’ takes 
shape and is left unattended though mechanically fed 
from thousands of sources, nearly all of them poluted and 
poisonous. Also, this is the crucial point at which artist 
and public depart for good, and there are many reasons 
for that divorce. 


~ A child when producing drawings and paintings docu- 
menting ‘‘medieval” thinking is not really a child any 
more. Regardless of their ages and manifest, routine 
behaviour, the process of maturity had set in with all it 
means—best noticeable in their handwritings. Those who 
continue painting beyond their fifteenth year are the 
minority. Thus it is reasonable for us to discontinue our 
parallel, with Renaissance being the last station. 


* * * 


The bulky churches were ornated with as bulky and 
charmingly naive paintings though made with admirable 
technique and with delicate color harmony, the subject 
matter being nearly exclusively religious; very few por- 
traits were painted. (We are speaking of Fourteen Cen- 
tury Italy, of the art period known as Catholic Roman.) 


pe MUCH tespected master who was working on a 
historical subject was much puzzled at seeing that 
his work did not correspond with what he actually noticed 
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point of foreshortening 


By the 18th Century, Watteau's paintings become ex- 
amples of Parisian Roccoco. This, a late outgrowth of 
Baroque, shows a charming bourgeois enjoyment of 
theatrical space-presentation. The background suggests 
distance and space depth but in the manner of a stage set. 
It is a masterly handling of light and shadow. The poses 
are romantic and descriptive, though no action was 
intended 


in nature. One night, Paolo Uccello jumped out of his 
bed and shook his wife awake, shouting in ecstacy, ‘‘l got 
it.” 


What he ‘‘got’’ was the main essentials of perspective. 
He did hit upon the right idea but was unable to mold it 
into solid rules. There is no reason for us to doubt that 
the first man to fully understand and explain perspective 
was the genius, Leonardo da Vinci in Florence in the Six- 
teenth Century. It was an achievement comparable only 
to Einstein’s Theory of Relativity in importance. It had 
caused a thorough revolution. 


The third dimension thus harnessed and understood, 
man began to look at this planet as being round and re- 
volving in space. The idea was shocking and “‘destruc- 
tive.”’ Without analyzing here the revolution it started in 
science, religion, state life, literature, art, and philosophy, 
we can't fail to look at da Vinci the ARTIST who was 
not a specialist in anything he did. In him we have the 
perfect personification of that so much abused word, 
“Artist,”’ which originally marked a person with a very 
high level of creative intellect. Having thoroughly under- 
stood space depth, he experimented with flying, exam- 
ined wave motion, light, etc. Being also a painter and 
sculptor, he wanted to know more about the human body 
but there he ran into the Church. It was forbidden, under 
death penalty, to dissect human cadavers, as they ‘put it, 
to probe into what God had created. Da Vinci was 
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ready to risk his life, he stole quite a few bodies and dis- 
sected them at candlelight in his home. But no barriers 
could withold progress—thinking had penetrated space 
depth and thus began to enjoy freedom more and more. 
Da Vinci's contemporary, Michaelangelo Buonarotti, 
painter, sculptor, architect, poet, plunged head first into 
infinite space. It was he, Michaelangelo, who created the 
style we know as Baroque and which followed that of 
Renaissance. No wonder if he was more interested in 
sculpture than in painting. His robust genius wanted to 
create in three dimensions—sculpture and architecture. 
The figures he painted are roaming in infinite space with 
round volumes and with cloaks flinging in free air. In his 
murals (al frescoes) in the Sistine Chapel he simply broke 
through the walls and painted his figures into blue sky 
amongst rolling clouds. There is space in the full meaning 
of the word. 


The human mind had reached its maturity and coura- 
geously faced life on earth with all its meaning. Also, the 
art and culture of Europe had reached its maturity and 
started on its way to conquer the entire plant. 


In art, three-dimensional seeing soon became routine, 
the rapid acceptance of perspective can be explained 


only by the fact that the minds were well prepared for it © 


during ages past. The magic touch for da Vinci at once 
gave sense to the well-known fragmentary experiences. 





J. D. Ingres’ paintings are good examples of Classicism 
during the early 19th Century in France. The title of this 
picture is “Jupiter and Thetis,"’ an outright mythological 
subject, the favorite of Classicists. Everything is meticu- 
lously modeled and calligraphed, with dull and sharp 
design but thinly painted, with few reduced colors 





The art of Baroque is a happy rejoicing like one that 
comes after having been indoors for a long period and 
suddenly going out into fresh air under a glorious and 
light-saturated sky. Europe took over hungrily what the 
Italian masters could offer and there were no border lines 
in the way. But obviously, the farther from the center, the 
slower was the advance. In Spain, the great contemporary 
of Michelangelo known as El Greco (the Greek) whose 
real name was Domenicos Theotocopoulos, had represented 
Baroque but although successful while alive, he was soon 
forgotten after his death and his place was taken by minor 


starlets like Murillo and Coello, both obediently serving 
the Church. 


Freedom granted, full-blooded colorists appeared in 
Italy—Titian, Tintoretto, etc. The trick of giving the most 
convincing illusion of three dimensions on a two-di- 
mensional surface worked miraculously, especially when 
both color and tone values were ingeniously explored and 
exploited. 


The art of Baroque having reached France soon degener- 
ated into that known as Roccoco—Seventh to Eighteenth 
Centuries—which was the art of scenty boudoirs, its most 
talented representative having been Watteau. Once 
turned secular and bourgeois, art became tamer and 
tamer until it was granted an intimate place in the small 
citizens’ homes, under the name of Biedermayer in East 





Academic naturalism as shown in the work of the German 
artist Hans Thoma cpg the 19th Century makes one 
t 


think of a photograph. is a self-portrait of the aging 
artist, the highest grade of manual skill—but where is the 
creative artist? 
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Europe—Austria, Hungary, Poland, and in tzarist Russia. 
Where have gone, even in their clumsy simplicity, the so 
penetratingly suggestive images of the catacombs? And 
where have gone the fanatic martyrs and saints, the inciting 
preachers of the new faith? 


During the Renaissance, some very important docu- 
ments and works relating ancient Roman and also Hellenic 
cultures were unearthed. With book printing established 
(1439) and the various branches of graphic arts developed 
(engraving in wood and metals) intellectual exchange in 
the forms of books found a magnificent means. 


By the end of the Seventeenth Century many people 
knew all there was to know about Greek and Roman 
mythology and with the freedom of thought in the matter 
of religion, not to mention the effects of the religious wars, 
artists were living in the beauty-worshipping dreamworld 
of the classics. It was a matter of course that they painted 
scenes of mythology. Indeed, it was quite a fashion to talk 
mythology and ancient history. 


Thus it came about that a style in art emerged which 
it is reasonable to label as Classicism and as it flourished 
mostly in Napoleon Bonaparte’s France, there it was also 
known as ‘‘Empire.”’ But it was really a peculiar sort of 
art. Especially the intellectual attitude is worth explain- 
ing here. Those pictures were practically painted illustra- 
tions of mythology, much more literary than pictorial in 
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character. Visual experiences have only a very secondary 
part in that art, their role was that of useful paraphernalia 
kept at hand for the moment of necessity. They are soberly 
cold because there is no emotional tension, neither faith 
behind them, only a sort of hopeless longing at best. The 
design is sharp and clean, premeditated, color sub- 
ordinated to design. Before long a sort of ‘compensating’ 
art also took shape in that very same France, romantic 
naturalism with no less remarkably literary character 
though somehow more spontaneous and humane— 
Gericault, Delacroix. It heralded the end of the Classi- 
cists but they proved to be tough fellows. 


Words came from Spain about a most astonishing 
artist—F. Goya Y Lucentes—who was reported to paint 
with blood and flesh but Spain was far away for Eighteenth 
Century. French artists, few bothered about the genius 
whose personality was smeared with absurd gossips. 


Whilst in early Nineteenth Century France the romantic 
naturalists co-existed with much respected classicist 
history painters, nobody suspected that soon a new and 
terrific revolution will sweep across the domains of art, a 
revolution that was to be at least as decisive as was the 
Renaissance, turning everything upside down and one 
that opens the road for the fourth dimension. 


So we are ready for Impressionism which we shall dis- 
cuss in the next, and last, chapter of this series. 


By the 19th Century in France, 
Edovard Manet has captured the 
spirit of Impressionism. He gives a 
vivid, live masterpiece of an everyday 
subject. It is painted with strong, 
spontaneous, quick strokes without 
making painting a tedious technical 
rendering. His work is daring, fresh, 
and young 








Block Figure Drawing with broad strokes to stress action 








Charcoal Line Technique drawn on newspaper 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FIGURE DRAWING 


IDA LIVINGSTON, Columbus, Ohio 


double laboratory periods, spent two weeks studying 
figure drawing and composition. During this time, 
several members of the class served as willing models. 


‘|i senior high fine arts class, which meets daily for 


In planning the unit, basic drawing principles were 
kept in mind. Most of the students had very little previous 
training in drawing figures. Therefore we made charts and 
studied correct proportions, using the head length as the 
unit of measurement. Following the preliminary study of 
charts, we put our theories to the test by actually measur- 
ing each person who posed. We cited the head length on 
a long pencil with the thumb and held the pencil straight 
out at arm's length. We cite by keeping one eye closed. 
The average person was found to be 61% heads tall. 
Fashion illustration figures, on the other hand, vary greatly 
from the normal person in being between 81% and 9 heads 
tall. 


Each member of the class was required to construct a 
portfolio labeled, ‘Figure Drawing Folio’ and kept all 
of his drawings in it during the unit. He could easily refer 
to previous drawings and thus determine whether or not he 
was improving. 


In order to maintain sustained and concentrated effort, 
it seemed wise to allow a wide range of papers, drawing 


tools, and color media. Students of high school age need 
to be challenged to greater achievement with the careful 
and well-planned presentation of each day's lesson. 
Rarely did we use pencil to sketch because too often 
beginners “tighten up” and tend to draw either too small 
or pay undue attention to non-essential detail. Large, 
simple basic forms were desired. 


Our lessons progressed in a logical sequence. Each 
day's work had a definite goal for attainment. There were 
opportunities daily for the evaluation of the work on dis- 
play with both student and teacher criticism. We have 
photographed a few examples to show major techniques 
used during the unit. 


1. Block figure drawings stress action. We used 
broad charcoal strokes and the results were something of 
a silhouette effect to gain the pose, proportion, and 
placement on page. Quick poses were used, not exceed- 
ing five minutes each. 


2. Line figure drawings using charcoal emphasized 
correct placement of line. This may be termed contour 
drawing. Charcoal is a pliable medium which can be 
quickly applied and easily changed. Important structural 
line within the figure, as well as outline, was observed. 
First, we used quick poses; gradually lengthening the poses 
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as the students became more proficient and desired to 
really finish a drawing. 


3. Contour drawing with broad lettering pens and 
india ink was tried. Here, accuracy of observation was 
stressed since the ink medium could not be changed and 
the student was required to make positive decisions re- 
garding the correct placement of each line. Again pro- 
portion and placement on page were remembered. Poses 
were brief and numerous in order to afford maximum 
practice during the lesson. As an auxiliary to this lesson, 
some members of the class preferred brushes instead of 
pens. Line widths varied in these brush drawings. 


4. Value Drawing. We became definitely conscious 
of form, not only as defined by the correct position of line, 
but also as created by the effective use of light and shade. 
Each student saw how the forms are defined by the way 
light falls upon them. Charcoal again was the medium. 
Longer poses were used (a period in duration) to afford 
more thorough study and completed drawings. 


5. Color Drawing. Our initial lesson stressed correct 
color relationships. We studied the colors on the model's 
attire, and employed background colors which would not 
detract from the figure. Often we discover that back- 
ground colors are too brilliant or of equal intensity to the 
center of interest (in this case the figure being drawn). 
Colors of the background should be subdued or should 
contrast sufficiently so that they take their place back of 
the figure. Our aim is to create an illusion of space around 
the figure. 


Pastels or chalks were used because quick sketches 
could thus be made directly in color. Moreover, colors 
can be easily blended. Several lessons were devoted to 
this careful color analysis. We know that the structure of 
the drawing should be established before color is applied. 
No clever application of color can correct a poor drawing, 
that is, if the elements of proportion, correct line place- 
ment, or composition are faulty. 


6. Costume Figure Drawing. To climax the unit, 
we borrowed costumes from the dramatics department. A 
boy and a girl posed ‘in colorful Spanish garb; later they 
again posed as a colonial couple. Two figures proved to 
be a real composition problem for many in the class, but 
several of the resulting pictures were gratifying. These 
costume poses were long (of two periods in duration), al- 
lowing enough time for students to get all the essentials 
in their drawings. 


By this time most of the class preferred color media and 
were allowed a choice. Many continued to work in 
pastels; while others experimented with water colors, 
poster paints, oils, colored pencils, and even wax crayons. 


Interesting variations in line technique were secured by 
drawing with either white, yellow, or orange chalks on 
black paper or on dark construction papers. Another 
innovation was to use charcoal on printed newspaper 
sheets (selecting classified ad sections of uniform printed 
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texture and avoiding large, black type or pictures). Brown 
wrapping paper proved another good surface for charcoal 
or pastel. 


Incidentally, we tried to create a pleasant atmosphere 
by playing records during many of these drawing periods. 
The class seemed to prefer waltzes or “mood” music. The 
music did not interfere with the progress of work, but 
rather helped to maintain interest, to relax muscles, and to 
relieve tension. 


Teacher's demonstration drawings in 
pastel which emphasize color and value 








In none of these figure drawing lessons were we inter- 
ested in a portrait or detailed likeness of the person posing. 
Early sketches have blank face spaces; later drawings 
have face structure suggested. We feel that portrait is a 
study in itself, requiring diligent effort. A later unit 
should develop this more specialized phase of life draw- 
ing. 


Moreover, we do not consider our drawings in this 
introductory unit to be ‘‘finished.’’ We have learned figure 
drawing fundamentals. With continued practice we shall 
hope to build finer techniques and to study problems of 
painting which use the human figure. To that latter end, 
the students drew elements of background. First they used 
details as seen in the classroom; later, especially in the 
costume groups, they supplied imaginative backgrounds 
in their drawings which they felt were in keeping with the 
costumes worn. As a sequel to our unit we have studied 
paintings which use figures. These examples may serve as 
a source of inspiration to the class in painting. 





Our main goals may be summarized as follows: 


1. Large, simple forms drawn to present a unified 
figure. 

2. Correct proportion of the figure (size relationships). 

3. Correct action of the figure (accuracy of the drawing 
to the pose). 

4. Good composition or the correct placement of the 
figure or figures on the page. (Some readers may prefer 
the term design to that of composition which has been 
used throughout this article). 

5. Effective use of light and shade to suggest form. 
(Not only black, gray, and white, but the various steps 
in grays toward black). 

6. Effective use of color to express form (dominant 
for the figure; subdued or contrasting for the background). 


We hope that this account of our happy experiences 
gained during the unit may serve to encourage others to 
try figure drawing. 





A Costume Figure Drawing class where students posed in Spanish garb while classmates sketched with pastels 
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Tempera was introduced for the third 

project. The students first filled the 

entire page with color, experimenting 

with varied values, textures, and lines. 

The teacher then announced the 

subject matter which, in this case, was 
a grocery store 
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The first project was to free the student 

by working on large sheets of paper 

covered with non-objective lines, 

shapes, and values, using brushes for 

freedom and india ink so no erasures 
could be made 


The second step was to fill the same 
sized area with an animate object, 
observing rules of composition. This 
student did a good job of filling the 
area and using varied textures 














See 
aaa ik. 








The first step in the Still Life Projects was to 
work out a flat pattern of texture with brush 


and ink 





The same student's finished 
still life in tempera 








A _ young football player's rendering of 
the same still life study 


TEACHING ART BY PRACTICE 


DOROTHY BRUNER, Columbia, Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri, although under the direction of 

Art Supervisor, Mrs. Irene Musick, is conducted, at 
this writing, almost entirely by two student teachers from 
the University of Missouri. Mrs. Musick explains that the 
young teachers have been given an unusual amount of 
independence in teaching the class and have proved 
themselves very capable instructors. Both are intensely 
interested in the students’ work and gratified by the 
progress of the whole class. 

At the beginning of the semester, the two student teach- 
ers, Miss Virginia Beazley and Mr. Richard Dudley, spent 
the first few class periods looking over the work which their 
students had done in the previous term, and deciding 
their major weaknesses. Tone value, composition, and 
freedom appeared to be the main problems. With these 
things in mind, Miss Beazley and Mr. Dudley began an 
introductory unit for the whole class. 

For the first general project, each student covered a 
large sheet of paper with non-objective lines, textures, 
shapes, and values, using brushes for freedom and india 
ink so that they could not erase. Immediately their strokes 
loosened, their work became freer. 

The next step was to fill the same size area using an 
animate object, various lines, textures, and values, and 
observing the rules of good composition. The students’ 
earlier work had shown the tendency to put small figures 
on large backgrounds. Mr. Dudley explains that “The 
kind of training they had had before made them inhibited, 
and it was very hard to get some students to break down 
and loosen up their strokes.” 


|'c senior art class of the University High School in 


The third general project introduced tempera paint 
work. The students first were told to cover a whole page 
with color, experimenting with light and dark areas, tex- 
tures, and lines. When they completed this background, 
the teachers announced the subject matter for a line 
drawing to be done in india ink over the color. In this 
case the subject was a grocery store. On the whole, the 
results of this project showed that the students needed more 
work in tempera. Their colors were too thin and weak. 


Up to this point the whole class had been working on 
the same thing, and there were signs of disinterest and 
restlessness. Miss Beazley and Mr. Dudley met with 
another temporary student teacher and decided that it 
would be better to break the class into three separate 
project groups, with a teacher in charge of each. The pro- 
jects decided upon were still life drawing, stenciling, and 
commercial work. Each student chose the project which 
he preferred and the three groups started working. 


The stenciling group, of course, concentrated on color 
and design, and some very interesting patterns were the 
result. 


The first step in the still life project was to work out a 
flat pattern of textures with a brush and india ink. Nex 
to it is the finished product in tempera by the same girl. 
The third still life is interpreted by a young football 
player. Although the students were to observe all the 
rules of good composition, the main consideration here 
was strength of color. Mr. Dudley, in charge of this 
group, saw that the students needed practice in object 
drawing and decided that this should be his next unit. 
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The stenciling group concentrated on color and design and achieved the above results in pattern 


In the meantime,- Miss Beazley’s commercial group 
was doing preliminary steps for poster drawing. 


‘| was still trying to get them to fill an area and not 
work in a small spot on a page,’ she says. 


The first step was to draw a composition with lines 
covering a page, and the next step, to add values and 

textures. Then the students made and framed collages. 
* Next, they made layouts for posters or advertisements, 
bringing in all the elements they had learned, and then 
they started the final project. Still the students had the 
tendency to work on too small a scale, so Miss Beazley 
decided to stress this in her next project. 


For the next unit, then, Mr. Dudley introduced object 
drawing, and Miss Beazley, lettering, both keeping an eye 
on the basic needs of the class. At this writing, the stu- 
dents are working on these two projects. 


As the semester progresses, the two student teachers 
will meet from time to time and choose each future unit, 
considering the main problems and weaknesses of the 
students. Mr. Dudley explains that they try to pick proj- 
ects which the students will enjoy, and apply to these the 
techniques which will help them the most. Tentative future 
units are water color, three-dimensional work in clay and 
plaster, and an art history unit emphasizing the principles 
that the class is learning and showing the development of 
design. 
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Miss Beazley says, ‘Our purpose is to teach the stu- 
dents the basic fundamentals of design and appreciation 
of art in everyday life.” 

Both of the young teachers recognize the fact that they 
are probably training consumers rather than artists, and 
their approach is that true appreciation grows out of 
practice. 

“We also try to foster originality and give the students 
a respect for their own ability, pointing out what is good 
in their work,"” Mr. Dudley says. ‘Encouragement is al- 
most always better than criticism. 
fidence.” 

The instructors have found that short projects are usually 
most successful in holding the interest of the class. They 
do not stress the importance of the finished product, but 
the methods and techniques involved in a project. In 
fact, Mr. Dudley says, ‘‘l often tell my students to pretend 
that they are going to throw something away when they 
finish it, so that they will loosen up.”’ 

With the wide range of ability in the class, the teachers 
have found that the multiple project system works best. 
By selecting interesting projects which involve the funda- 
mental problems of the students, brought out in their 
work, they are giving practical instruction. And out of 
this, they hope each student will gain a greater apprecia- 
tion of art and the solid background so valuable to those 
who will pursue art work in the University. 


It gives them con- 
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FASHION DRAWING 


JANICE G. SMITH 
Buffalo, New York 


HE drawing of figures is of interest to children from 

the day they first experiment with crayon or brush. 

This enjoyment in representing people and cos- 
tumes is enthusiastically carried on in a class in advanced 
art by a group of students interested in fashion illustration. 
In this full year course, the proportion of the figure is 
studied and costumes are designed for diferent occasions 
and figure types. The students begin drawing the figure 
by sketching from life, using each other as models for 15 
or 20 minute poses. Stress is placed on a quick interpreta- 
tion of the pose, so no one is lost in little details, forgetting 
the allover action of the figure. 


With this introduction to fashion illustration, the class 
can see proportion and action better than doing the same 
pose from memory. When emphasis is placed on the 
rendering of costume, the drapery and folds on a live 
model show more naturally than on a form or imagined 
figure. Also lines, shapes, and shadows are better under- 
stood on a model. 


Along with the practice of figure drawing, the course is 
designed to stimulate an interest in appropriate dress, to 
create original designs, and to give practice in the various 
techniques of illustration such as pen and ink, wet water 
color, dry brush, india ink washes, tempera, and other 
suitable media. 


A study of Figure Types is necessary for the designing 
of clothes. The thin and stout form and the teen-ager types 
are analyzed and lines, colors, and textures best suited 
for them are considered. Color types as well as hair styles 








present problems for study in Fashion Illustration. During 
the year, various problems are worked out, emphasizing 
original designs for specific events such as spectator sports, 
school dances, the relationship of accessories to costumes, 
the rendering of fur, satin, velvet. 


Throughout the year, information pertaining to cos- 
tumed figures and the rendering of textures is collected for 
the student's personal notebook for current and future 
reference. Definite categories are required and the stu- 
dents devise their own practical method of arranging and 
filing the material they collect. The book is divided into 
clearly labeled sections such as Hair Styles, Hats, Shoes, 
Accessories, Blouses and Skirts, Evening and Afternoon 
Gowns. The sections on Fashion Drawing Techniques, 
Examples of leading illustrators’ work, Reference Material 
in black and white and color, and Good Layouts are 
important. 
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MURALS 


MURALS FOR THE CHILDREN'S WARD 


ALICE FLEMING, Norman, Oklahoma 





HE Norman High and Junior High art students 
found a fuller realization of the meaning of Art in 
Painting Murals for the Children’s Ward at the 
Municipal Hospital. It is perhaps the most outstanding 
accomplishment in Norman Public School history. An 
achievement that is bringing smiles of happiness to 
children confined to the hospital room now, and will for 
years to come. 





The students did a great deal of research reading of 
fairy tales and rhymes and how murals are made. They 
then made careful drawings with colored chalk on news- 
print. 

A committee worked out the composition and, of 
course, had many problems—for example, turning corners. 
They learned a great deal about linear composition and 
referred often to references in composition and design. 


As the art department is new in Norman, the students 
have not had art since they were in the grades and had very 
little there, the intensive training in the fundamentals of art 
the first of the year proved to be of great benefit. 

The Art Class voted to accept the opportunity of service 
when offered to them by the Business and Professional 
Women's club to make murals for the Children’s Ward at 
the hospital. They decided the idea of Fairy Tales and 
Mother Goose Rhymes offered good possibilities. 


Each person in class did the one he preferred, in colored 
chalk on paper 18 by 24 inches. A committee visited the 
hospital to get exact measurements of the spaces to be 
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decorated. This same committee, with the teacher, looked 
into all possible materials and decided upon pressed 
board which was substantial and could be hung in the art 
room, eliminating stretchers and easels. These boards 
took all of the space in the art room and the anteroom. 
Being dark brown, the board had to be painted a light 
color before we could use it. It had to be painted in oil, 
as oil is more permanent, so when a light apple green was 
chosen as a background color for the murals, we also 
sprayed this color upon the board. 


The children decided that the Rhythm of the design 
should be carried out by the characters of the story with a 
flat background surface, using trees, houses, and roads to 
carry out the idea they wanted to express, with no relation 
to foreground, middle ground, or background, as we 
usually know it. 


To obtain as many colors as we needed, we decided on 
a triad. Red is a very necessary color, and how could you 
paint without blue? So red, yellow, and blue became our 
harmony. With the background a neutral light green, the 
class thought that rhythmic color could be used and yet 
have unity in the whole. The whole idea should be 
“happy”; also the color movement. 


The boards were hung, the chalk drawings were hung, the 
committee hung their compositions, each person's was 
allotted the required amount of space. It was drawn with 
white chalk to keep the background clean, as it was not to 
be painted again. 














The committee saw to it that the whole was interesting 
in movement and size. The Fairy Tales were arranged on 
the more separated walls and the Rhymes on the more con- 
centrated wall. Everything seemed to work out fine, as 
though each had been assigned. The Fairy Tales were 
individual's work but the Rhymes and Snow White were 
worked by groups. Everyone had to cooperate to keep the 
color balanced, the weight of the figures equally bal- 
anced, not overcrowded, and not too gaudy. 


Flat brush strokes could not be used, as the brush 
bristles went through to the board, leaving streaks, so small 
brush strokes in the same direction were used, still main- 
taining flat surfaces. Each character was the student's 
work, expressed as he wished. Some adapted, some com- 
pletely creative, but all original in expression and com- 
position. Presented by Jack Lockett and aided by Betty 
Lou Amspacher, the idea of using children’s building 
blocks was worked into a border. The names of the 
Rhymes and Fairy Tales were printed on the blocks. A 
yellow ochre color was put on the flat surface—a lighter 
yellow on top, a dark red, blue, or brown on the receding 
surfaces. Each word a dilferent dark color on the flat 
surface and where there was no letter on a block, a square 
design was painted. 


The characters each student chose were most interesting. 
Jack Lockett, the athlete, did ‘Jack, Be Nimble’’—putting 
him in the exact position of a high jump. Walter Ratliff, 
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another athlete, created ‘Simple Simon”’ and the “Three 
Blind Mice,” while Dorothy Lane who “‘loves to do girls’’ 
created a beautiful ‘Little Bo Peep’’ who had lost her 
sheep. 


Of course, no work of this kind would be complete 
without ‘Little Red Riding Hood” and “Goldilocks’’ and 
these were put on the same wall space by two of our more 
advanced students, Joyce Cox and R. L. Bryson. The 
Wolf and the big Bear were most beautifully done. 


“Alice in Wonderland,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“Robin Hood,” ‘‘Aladdin,”’ ‘‘Cinderella,”’ “Hansel and 
Gretel,”’ and ‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs’’ were 
all included. The last, though it may be the least original, 
is quite cleverly composed and is loved by all the children. 
The eighth graders who composed it wanted no unpainted 
spaces and the biggest job the teacher had was to stop 
them when they were finished, because they wanted to 
keep on painting. 


The students realized that this was a rare opportunity to 
work on such a project. They appreciated it and were 
serious in trying to do their best work. It takes a desire 
to do something worth-while, a determination to work, and 
the nerve to start. They worked hard, the most work was 
cleaning up after class, but they had fun and learned a 
lot about art application, appreciation, and cooperation. 


Doing something for the good of the public will help 
to make them good citizens. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL DECORATES THE KINDERGARTEN 


HEN kindergartens were established in the schools of 

Lebanon, Indiana, the high school art department, 
under direction of Adeline Hiner, Art Supervisor, was 
called upon to add a lively touch of youthful appeal to 
the rooms. With the encouragement of Mary Tyre of the 
Kindergarten, four of us were sent to one of the schools to 
see what we could do with the aid of tempera paints and 
our imaginations. The room was a large one with freshly 
painted walls. 

We concentrated on the upper portions of the room 
which were painted a very pale shade of green. With 
chalk, we sketched in various story-book characters. On 
one entire wall we sketched an animal fair scene. On the 
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other walls which were broken up by windows, we made 
several individual sketches like ‘Raggedy Ann and 
Andy,” “Humpty Dumpty,” Elves and Princesses, and 
even fuzzy, little kittens. 


We tried to get as much variety as possible so the room 
would appeal to all of the children. After completing our 
sketching we did the entire painting in tempera, using the 
brightest of bright colors. 


Now that curtains have been hung and plants put in the 
windows and all the other final touches have been added, 
the room looks very cheerful and, of course, we think the 
paintings on the wall are the main feature. 














NEW YORK SKYLINE BY SEVEN-YEAR-OLDS 





BETTY ZINO, Scarsdale, New York 


HIPS of all kinds come to New York. The ones most 
often heard about are the giant passenger steamers. 
However, Miss Pattie P. Turnbull's second year 
group decided that the most important ships to enter New 
York harbor are freighters. These are the real workers of 
the sea. Almost every day freighters unload in New York 
harbor—bananas from Central America, coffee from 
South America, rubber from the Dutch Indies, hides and 


wool from Australia, tea from India—the list is endless. 


The children are well aware of these facts. They can 
also tell you that many ships and boats in New York 
harbor are not ocean-going vessels. Sturdy little tugs push 
and pull big liners to and from their berths. Coastguard 
ships and fire boats keep the harbor safe. There are ferries, 
too. These are the busses and streetcars of the harbor. 
They carry people from one side of the harbor to the 
opposite shore. For only five cents the Staten Island 
ferry which takes you from the Battery to Staten Island, 
gives you the greatest ride in the world. For another five 
cents worth you come back to New York and, as you near 
the harbor, you see the same skyline depicted as it is on 
the wall of Room 13. It is a truly magnificent sight. All 
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this and more the seven-year-olds gleaned from their 
study of New York harbor and its ships. 


To make this real and to use a medium other than words 
to express themselves, the children enlisted the help of 
Mr. Paul Chandler in the manual arts department. From 
many weeks of sawing, hammering, and bending over 
workbenches, came a harbor full of boats. There were 
tugs, ferries, police boats, battleships, carriers, and even 
sail boats. The latter were to be sent to waters up the 


Hudson River. 


Much had been learned, but thoughts and feelings 
needed further expression, so with the guidance and 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth Hurwich, the art teacher, 
came the opportunity for individual growth through art. 


Thus social studies added a new and interesting experi- 
ence. The group not only acquired new techniques but 


‘was happy in creating a thing of beauty and drama. 


Brilliantly painted skyscrapers, huddled close to the 
shore, stretch their heads into the blue skies. New York's 
famous harbor skyline came into being in Greenacres 


School. 
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ALPHABETICAL DESIGN 




















SCRIPT DESIGNS 


SISTER MARY AZEVEDA, Toledo, Ohio 


subject matter which can be carried out by pupils in 

a limitless way, without too much effort or incon- 
venience to teachers who have over-sized classes or who 
lack funds for art material. 


| HE idea of using upper-case letters is a stimulating 


The idea enables and encourages even the most timid 
upper grade child who feels that he can do nothing or very 
little in the line of art work. Our seventh and eighth grade 
pupils at Immaculate Conception School, Bellevue, 
Ohio, were delighted with their results. 


Using letters for a design gives the children an oppor- 
tunity to make use of their already acquired knowledge 
pertaining to art, such as line, breaking space, and use of 
light and dark color. After a few preliminary remarks 
such as good formation of letters, spacing, form, and re- 
petition, the children were told to use any letter in the 
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alphabet which they desired to use as a design. Tryouts 
were made. They were then given a strip of manila paper 
large enough to allow ample space to form letters and 
create an interesting border design. 


Before they color their work the teacher may review the 
various color schemes to assure good combinations. These 
could be used on their tryouts. We used crayon. In 
choosing their color schemes, the child again is given an 
opportunity to make “‘good choices’’ which is so valuable 
in every action of our lives. 


Many of the children designed every upper-case letter, 
while others preferred to use the lower-case letters. They 
racked their brains cheerfully for a new idea. 


Yes, there is much thought behind the designing and 
coloring of these simple border designs, but there is also 
much joy in the accomplishment of the finished product. 








BLOCK BUILDING 





JANICE G. SMITH, Buffalo, New York 


A GOOD problem in functional design for beginning 
students in art is designing play blocks for young 
children. Since the primary purpose of a block is manipula- 
tion, in building and arranging it is necessary to plana block 
that is easy to grasp and can be balanced satisfactorily. 

After a practical size was chosen, our students sketched 
various styles of letters that might be used to add to the 
educational value of this toy. When a type of lettering 
was selected, one letter was inked in on each side of the 


ABC 
ABC 






block and color added. Then one letter was simply illus- 
trated, such as ‘“B—Ball,”’ ‘‘C—Cat,” to add to the fun of 


block building. 

Function, simplicity, attractive appearance, all were 
considerations given to this problem. To carry the project 
to its ultimate goal, one style of block should be chosen 
by the class and a complete set worked up by the indus- 
trial arts and art people for the use and enjoyment of the 
primary grades. 


ABC 


ABC 
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Dioramas of ‘Captain Dow" and ‘‘Peter and the Wolf” 


ART OPENED A WORLD OF BOOKS 


MARY REED POTTER, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


HE teaching of reading seems to be a chore in some rooms, but 

not in that of Mrs. Rubye Parker, teacher of grade three at 

Center Street School in Bowling Green, Kentucky. Perhaps a 
brief outline of a unit called ‘Favorites from Bookland” worked out 
in her grade may account for it. 

To arouse an interest in reading for enjoyment as well as for use- 
fulness was Mrs. Parker's aim, and early in the year she began to 
combine reading with drawing which the pupils already enjoyed. 

Stories, read both by the pupils and by the teacher to the pupils, 
were illustrated in crayon and water color. This work was creative, 
and furnished an opportunity for many practical suggestions as to 
improvement of art methods as well as the giving of pleasure in self- 
expression. 

As the holidays of the year came around, beginning with Hal- 
loween, large wall pictures were made in colored chalk illustrating 
favorite stories of that season. The children selected the stories to be 
illustrated, and Thanksgiving, Christmas, and other patriotic pictures 
were drawn. For their Valentine stories, however, each child made 
— oe the decoration for an individual Valentine box for 

imself. 

The most fun, however, were the ‘‘pages from our favorite books” 
represented by collages of stories chosen by the children. With an 
old set of Childhood Classic pictures as an inspiration, each child 
made small drawings in crayon. The twelve voted best were en- 
larged on 14 by 20 newsprint. These drawings were transferred to 
cardboard and the layouts then cut up to use as patterns for the 
clothes of the figures. The twelve chosen were: Bluebeard, Red 
Riding Hood, Peter Rabbit, Cinderella, The Little Red Hen, Puss 
in Boots, Pied Piper of Hamelin, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
and of the Mother Goose rhymes, Mary and Her Lamb, The Little 
Pig Who Went to Market, Four and Twenty Blackbirds Baked 


in a Pie. These collages were very colorful, and the ingenuity 
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shown in collecting the salvage material for ‘‘dressing” the’ fig- 
ures was creative to a great degree. Pasting and cutting the 
material was much enjoyed by the third graders, and everything 
from paper bags to real beans were brought for use. 

Next, a mural in colored chalk was made of favorite poems. 
Since each of the eighteen poems chosen was drawn in a marked 
space of its own, when completed, the design resembled the pattern 
of a quilt, the illustration for each poem,a “‘patch."’ It was decided, 
therefore, to put a little hemstitch border around each picture and 
call the mural ‘‘Land of the Counterpane.” 

The last part of the unit was taken up in making a set of six 
dioramas representing stories. Cardboard boxes of uniform size 
were used—the tops were cut out and the floor of the front extended 
quite far beyond the sides. The inside walls of the boxes were 
covered with paper and painted in powder paint with a background 
suitable for the stories. These painted backgrounds gave an excellent 
opportunity to use their color study from art class. the outside of the 
boxes was painted a soft green, and the edges bound with green 
gummed linen tape. The stories chosen by the children were: 
Woofus, Black Beauty, Peter and the Wolf, Robinson Crusoe, 
Captain Dow and the Doughnut, and Ferdinand, the Bull. 
Again much imagination and inventiveness was called into being 
in collecting and making the figures and setting for the scenes. 
Some of the figures were clay, some paper, some made of pipe 
cleaners. 

As a result of this introduction to reading, these third graders are 
borrowing many books from the public library, and have brought 
pennies to purchase books for their own school library. The world 
of books has been opened to them and it has opened worlds to them 
hitherto unknown. Reading skills have been greatly stimulated as 
well as appreciable gains made in general knowledge and applica- 
tion of art principles. 





Much imagination went into the making of the dioramas of “‘Woofus"’ and “Robinson Crusoe” 
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ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 





JANICE G. SMITH, Buffalo, New York 


Have you ever stopped to think just how your eye 
is attracted to a window display? A window hap- 
hazardly filled with an assortment of merchandise is 
glanced at without thought or interest. There is no area 
within that clutter of bottles, boxes, and other assorted 
material to attract our attention and make us stop to 
consider the object advertised. With this thought in mind, 
students of a commercial design class worked out a prob- 
lem in advertising display. They selected a product they 
wished to advertise and sketched a variety of ideas to 
attract a would-be purchaser's attention. The students were 


limited in their selection of a display to a boxed toiletry, 
such as cologne, powder, shaving lotion. They had to 
consider the shape of the box, tube, or bottle, and con- 
struct and design a practical container. Large back- 
grounds, with wings, were found to be the most desirable 
to set off the product, since the whole window space must 
be utilized in the most efficient yet attention-drawing way. 
Within the space determined by the housing, we worked 
out ideas using different colors, textures, and three- 
dimensional forms. 
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OUR ANIMATED MOVIE OF 
“PETER AND THE WOLF” 


AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Y PUPILS were enchanted when ‘‘Peter and the 

Wolf" recordings were played for them. They 

repeatedly requested that they be played again 
and again. Each time their enjoyment of this charming, 
excitingly suspenseful musical tale was as great as it was 
when the records were played for the first time—records 
which really belonged to them, for they had been pur- 
chased with money our school had earned by presenting 
a variety show. 


Since the interest in this particular musical work was so 
keen, | asked them if they would like to create a ‘‘movie”’ 
in animated cartoon style and invite other classes to view 
it. Of course, the idea was enthusiastically received, for 
children like theatricals of any kind. 


Committees were assigned to work out the animation in 
synchronization with the narration and music. To plan the 
drawings, the pupils carefully listened to the different parts 
many times, taking notes about the action to make the 
film’ move. To be sure that the atmosphere of the 
‘““movie’’ was authentic, the committee decided to do some 
research. These young artists went to the library to study 
books which contain pictures of Russian scenery, costumes, 
buildings, and other items. With their notes completed 
and organized, they were ready to begin work on the 
drawings. A double wooden frame with slots large 
enough to hold 12 by 18-inch drawings was constructed 
by several ingenious carpenters in the class. A curtain 
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was arranged so that while one picture was being shown, 
another one could be loaded to follow. 

As an introduction to the “‘film,”’ slides with the printed 
names of those deserving credit for the production were 
fed into the machine. After these printed slides were 
shown, the characters were introduced by flashing colored 
sketches of them and pictures of the musical instruments 
representing them. Following this introduction, brightly 
colored scenes were fed into the projector, one at a time, 
the pictures being changed as rapidly as the diferent 
sequences of the story unfolded in both narrative and musi- 
cal forms. When completed, film included the following: 


PETEK AND THE WOLF 
By Serge Prokofieff 
Music by the Boston Symphony under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitsky 
Narrator—Richard Hale ; 
Animation—Ronald Johnson, Glen Puterbaugh, and Ralph Pitz 
Settings—Alexander 
Costume Supervision—Natasha 
Make-up Artist—Tonya 
Director—Amy Elizabeth Jensen 
Cast of Characters and Instruments representing them: 
Bird—Flute 
Duck—Oboe 
Cat—Clarinet 
Grandfather—Bassoon 
Wolf—Three Horns 
Peter—String Quartet 


Hunters—Kettle drum and bass drum 
(Continued on page 10-a) 
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A profile and front view of 
heads in correct proportions 


IME for cartooning again—and what fun! 

First, however, we always learn to draw the side and 
front views of the head in. correct proportions—and with 
hair suggestions, as shown in above charts. 

The charted heads are dictated—then each pupil makes 
one or two original character sketches after we have 
talked over the different types of noses, mouths, chins, 
eyebrows that are familiar to us all. We always use a 
lightly charted head in proportion as a basis for these 
sketches—just as a help in the placing and size of the 
original features. 

Then comes the great day when the pupils hurry in, 
eagerly asking, ‘Do we make cartoons today?” 

Again, the side view of the head is sketched in very 
lightly. We have already placed three large sheets, of 
humorously exaggerated features, at the front of the 
room—one sheet of noses, one of eyes, and one of mouths 
and a few chins. 

Next, we halt all drawing and look over these features 
noting that there are lots of other types that have not been 
suggested upon the sheets but which pupils may sketch 
in if they desire. Then we turn to the large, charted head 
on the blackboard. Now for a cartoon! 

A pupil selects a nose from the sheet of noses—I draw 
it on the charted head; next comes the mouth and chin, 
selected by another pupil—and so, on and on, amid much 
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S. Bowdy 


mirth, as the charted head easily develops into a really 
funny cartoon. 

After that demonstration, practically every pupil 
eagerly seizes a pencil and starts in upon his own already 
lightly charted head—and the results are a collection of 
humorous sketches which we develop in colored crayon. 

This year | had only one class of sophomore girls and 
we decided to take ladies’ hats as the subject of our 
sketches—hats that became certain profiles and hats 
that didn’t. 

Their first step, in the cartooning, was to draw an 
original and familiar, but humorous, profile on their 
lightly charted head (A) after we had discussed good and 
bad hat and hair styles as becoming, or unbecoming, to 
certain types of features, young and old. This original 
sketch was traced onto another paper. Then, on the first, 
or original paper, was drawn an unbecoming hat and 
hair-do; on the tracing, a becoming one, or, as nearly 
becoming as the cartooned head would allow. After the 
two side views were completed, the same steps were fol- 
lowed in drawing two front-view cartoons. 

The girls worked like beavers and became much more 
observant of hat styles and profile lines—and, | feel sure 
that now and in the years to come, when they select a hat, 
they will try to buy something becoming and suitable to 
their type and age. 


Hat and hair style emphasize ithe 
exaggerated features of the profile 
at left 


The same profile may be flattered 
by proper styling or design of hat 
and hair 
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YOUR NAME 


IN YOUR FACE 


MARY BUCKLEY, Art Supervisor 
DOROTHY KILLION, Second Grade Teacher 


Brazil, Indiana 


HILDREN in the second grade were having fun with 

letters by making them represent types of people in 
the room. Some letters represented the tall, skinny people; 
while others showed the slouchy, lazy, happy, peppy, or 
short, fat ones. 

Since the members of the class were enjoying their 
letters so much, we decided to use letters in forming the 
designs for our Halloween masks. 

Each child used his own name, either the first or last one. 
Letters could be repeated, reversed, inverted, or stretched 
at will. When the designs were completed, it was found 
that almost any letter could be used to form any part of 
the face. Asa tule, the letters A,D, O, Q, U, V, and Z 


were the most popular for the face; while the letters B, E, 
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J, L, R, S, T, and Z made interesting ears. B, H, or M 
formed the mouth, and J, T, O, N, Y, and U served as the 
eyes and nose. Letters were used to form buttons, bows, 
hair, earrings, glasses, and any other adornments. 

These design faces were applied to paper bags and 
worn as masks. Some of the children were so much inter- 
ested in making faces out of the letters in their name that 
they filled entire sheets with them, thus creating a designed 
paper suitable for gift wrapping. 

This spring when decorations were planned for the kites 
they had made, many faces formed from letters were used. 

Thus, you can see that the lesson acted as a stimulant. 
It stirred the imagination, created a liking for design, and 
they did have fun. 
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An exclusive formula of casein emulsion that 


dries quickly on the painted surface yet remains 
perfectly water soluble on the palette for days. 
Combines the most desirable features of oil, 
tempera and water color and thins with water. 
Excellent for finishing a painting in one sitting. 
Write for Descriptive Literature Dept. SA 


M. GRUMBACHER 














464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK |. NEW YORK 
M. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD., 64 Princess St., Toronto 2, Ont. 





Robert J. Golka Coe... Lor 
BROCKTON 64, MASS. 
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Begin the New Year ‘ - 
of 1950 by using The Pe rm T ictures 
as aids in the study of art, literature, history, etc. Hundreds o 
subjects at only TWO CENTS each, size 54 x 8 
Pupils of all grades 
~ should become familiar 
with the world’s great 
paintings, as well as 
the best in prose and 
poetry. e Why not send 
60 cents Today for 30 
beautiful art subjects, 
each 54 x8? Or for 30 
illustrating the February 
birthdays of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Lonofel- 
low, etc. @ 56-page 
Catalog—1600 small 


illustrations and sample 
A Helping Hand pictures, 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 

















NEW 1950 
CATALOG 


POTTERY 
SUPPLIES 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Available on Request 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS +« INDIANA 
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“Teaching 
Art can 
be FUN!” 
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BOOK THE 





Easy, too! Milton Bradley provides a year-long 
program of practical, stimulating art instruction 


in their books on CREATIVE ART. 


The CREATIVE ART series of student books 
for each grade from I to VIII contains over 1,200 
projects, practical with ordinary classroom equip- (q 
ment: The Teacher’s Manual for each grade shows 
how to stimulate original expression and creative 
thinking. 

Achieve best results by using Milton Bradley 
NO-ROLL Crayons for color work in CREATIVE 
ART series. They make coloring easier because 
they are firmly wrapped and will not soften in the 
hand, give vivid colors with a minimum of 
pressure. Milton Bradley’s NO-ROLL design 
keeps crayons on the desk and provides excellent 
broadline effects. 


Every item in the Milton Bradley educational 
line is designed to assist you in conducting a 
successful art education program. Take advantage 
of this help! Order from your school supplies 
dealer or direct from us. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY « SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON Musee mee 
BRADLEY 


PEWTER 
SHEETS and CIRCLES 


Pewter, the most popular metal, is now 
available for the first time since the war. 


£-1249-49 















CLASSROOM CRAFTS — 
Hundreds ef ideas. Illustrated designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring or carving. No extra tools 
A or equip t required. Inexp 
sive, unusual and practical. Ideal 
i 2 for original gifts. 
Write for your copy. 

FREE TO TEACHERS . . . Others 10¢ 


THE ‘O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 





Write for current price list. 


American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 
45-49 South Harrison Street, East Orange, New Jersey 
Retail Stores 

54 So. Harrison 
E. Orange, N. J. 





12 E. 41st Street 
New York City 























Complete Line of 
WHOLESALE SHELLCRAFT, 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & KITS 


for School, Camps, — and Craft 
and Hobby Shops 







Write 


SHELL-ART NOVELTY CO. 
Cor. 5th and Moore Sts. Philadelphia 48, Penna. 
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A Folio Rainbow 


of Bright Teaching Ideas 


ART METAL CRAFT 


plates of illustrated, 9-tstep-by-stepin 

structions on tooling, etching, cutting and 
shaping metal for attractive and useful ob- 
jects. 8 double sheets of designs, patterns, 
directions. $2.50 


LEATHERCRAFT 


9 single-page instruction sheets, 8 double 
pages of design ready for application in 
tooling and modeling leather. Inside folio 
gives complete instructions. $1.50 


MEXICO 


Visit Mexico through these first-hand 
photos and design sheets that show the 
designs resulting from the blend of ancien 
Spanish and Indian civilizations. Use the de- 
signs as self-starters in your design classes. 

$1.50 


LETTERING 


21 plates and 15 alphabets give you the 
key to lettering for posters, monogram, and 
illuminated lettering. Inside folio cover tells 
the complete story of the art of lettering, 
including equipment and its use. $1.50 


USE 
THIS 
CONVENIENT 


[_] Art Metal Craft 
[_] Leathercraft 


(_] Payment enclosed 


INDIAN ARTS 


A portfolio visit to Pueblo and Navajo 
land, with 27 plates, 3 in full color, showing 
pottery, weaving, beadwork, basketry ... 
plus authentic design plates. $2.00 


SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN DESIGN 


Inhibitions take a holiday—with resulting 
creative designs to rival any menagerie. 18 
plates include basic lines for individual 
design adaption. $2.50 


TEXTILE DECORATING 


Key to a world of creative activity for 
young and old, this folio includes designs 
and instructions for block prints, batik- 
tied and dyed, resist and relief prints. $1.50 


PICTORIAL 
BLOCK PRINTING 


16 plates of design and instructions for 
creating your own block prinis. Linoleum 
cutting, printing methods, inking and proof, 
ing all included. $1.50 


SCHOOL ARTS, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send the items checked: 


[_] Charge my account 


(_] Indian Arts 

(_] Simplified Modern Design 
(_] Textile Decorating 

(_] Pictorial Block Printing 








ORDER [_] Mexico 
[_] Lettering 

FORM 
a ol al 
REE enees 
City 
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Our Animated Movie of 
“Peter and the Wolf"’ 


(Continued from page 178) 


Scene | 


Peter, dressed in typical fashion with a jaunty 
cap on his head, a loose-fitting tunic, and full trou 
sers bloused over the top of clumsy boots, opens th: 
iron gate of a fence surrounding a quaint country 
house. On a branch of a leafy tree sits a saucy 
bluebird, notes issuing from his open bill. A fa: 
duck waddles along and, noticing the open gate 
goes to the weed-surrounded pond to swim. Th 
bird descends from the tree, settles down in the tal! 
grass, and argues with the duck, criticising the duc! 
because it can't fly, and the duck, in turn, ridiculing 
the bird because it can’t swim. The duck dives and 
swims as the bird hops on the bank. Something 
catches Peter's eye and he sees a sleek, black cat 
creeping surreptitiously through the grass. As Peter 
cries, ‘Look out," the bird flies into the tree and the 
duck quacks angrily from the middle of the pond, 
The cat crawls ‘round and ‘round the tree 


Scene Il 


Grandpapa, wearing a long, white beard, attired 
in garb similar to that of Peter, and carrying a 
crooked cane for support, admonishes Peter for 
leaving the gate ajar, threatening him that a wolf 
might come out of the forest. He takes Peter by the 
hand, leads him home, and locks the gate. Just then 
a big, gray wolf does come out of the woods. The 
cat runs into a tree and the quacking duck, in its 
excitement, jumps out of the pond. The ferocious 
wolf chases the duck and swallows it. 


Scene Ill 


The cat sits on one branch and the bird on an- 
other, some distance away. The wolf walks ‘round 
and ‘round looking fiercely at both of them. Peter, 
standing behind the closed gate, watches the spec- 
tacle. He runs into the house, procures a strong rope, 
scales the high stone wall, grabs hold of a branch, 
and climbs into the tree. He cries to the bird to 
circle around the wolf's head. The wolf snaps furi- 
ously and tries to catch the bird as it almost touches 
the wolf's head with its wings. Peter makes a lasso, 
carefully lets it down, and catches the wolf's tail. 
The wolf jumps wildly but that only pulls the rope 
tighter, as clever Peter had tied the other end to 
the branch of the tree. 


Scene IV 


Impressive hunters, garbed in high turbans, long- 
belted tunics, and high boots, mounted on horses, 
and armed with big guns, come out of the woods, 
following the wolf's trail. Peter, sitting in the tree, 
cries out, ‘Don't shoot! The bird and | have already 
caught the wolf. Help us take him to the zoo.” 


Scene Vv 


The final scene shows proud Peter, with arms 
crossed, leading the procession to the zoo, the hunt- 
ers dragging the wolf, grandpapa tottering along 
with the high-stepping cat, and the bird circling 
above their heads. 






Build a lovely Ming Tree 
Complete Kit Supplied 
$3.00 postpaid 
Nevada Ming Tree Co. 
Dept.SA Reno, Nevado 
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MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 

.mps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 
economy and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
Would you like a Seramo folder and price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA1-50 
425,So0. Wabash?Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 








Superior Turntables 


The Turntable is designed for modeling clay products, plas- 
ter products and also for decorating cakes, etc. Made of cast 
aluminum. Top and base are 8'4" diameter, 51%" high, 
weighs 24 pounds. The top and bottom are securely fastened 
together by means of screws. The wheel rotates with the 
slightest touch revolving on 134” 
ball bearing. Will carry 150 
pounds and rotate with ease. 





Inquire of your dealer 
STOP or 


» ~ tHE PMS co. 


Manufacturer 
1071 Power Ave. 
Phone MAin 9624 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





$5.00 each 
$6.00 with stop 











COMPLETE STOCK OF 
LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens, and many 
other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalogue 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY,. INC. 
Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 

















for all young Americans— 


ART 
for YOUNG AMERICA 


A “‘best-seller’’ text! The first effec- 
tive book acquainting students with the 


by Nicholas, Trilling, Lee 


importance of art in life around them. Em- 
phasis is on appreciative art activities with 
many suggestions for creative art activities 
as well. It presents the fundamentals which 
are necessary for the understanding and 
use of art, and lays a practical foundation 
for more specialized courses in the arts 
and crafts. 

Loved by the young Americans who use 
it and invaluable to their teachers. $2.60 


“A book which outlines 
a broad program of art 
to fill the need of a text 
for a general art course— 
of value and interest for 
every pupil whether tal- 
ented or not.” 


—School Arts 
Magazine 


Order from 


CREATIVE 
HANDS 
BOOK SHOP 
101 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 





BEST RE Te, 


ASK US ABOUT 


Flexola 


The NEW Art Medium 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. $f ,'°45: 
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A fascinating new craft 


CASTING WITH PLASTICS 


No special equipment or machinery necessary 


© As easy as pouring water out of a glass. 

@ Hardens quickly. A wide variety of castable ma- 
terials—clear plastic or opaques that are similar to 
ivory, ebony, marble, porcelain, stone. Mold- 
making simplified with our new rubber and latex 
compositions. 

© SCHOOLS throughout the country are adapting 
PLASTICAST products to their Manual Training 
and Vocational courses. 

@ WRITE for large free catalog which explains methods 
fully. We supply: Ceramic, Shellcraft and Jewelry 
supplies, Latex for mold-making, Molds for casting 
novelties, Plexiglass shapes for Internal Carving, 
Foam Rubber in liquid form. 


HOBBYCAST PLASTICS, INC. 
4637 N. Kedzie — Dept. B-1 — Chicago 25, Illinois 


Western Office: 
Plasticast Company, Dept. B-1, P.O. Box 987, Palo Alto, Calif. 




















MARCH OF DIMES 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 





JANUARY 16-31 





If you have not received our #16, 
Se-pees Catalog, which has in it 
hundreds of Craft items of interest to 


your Crafts Department, we will be glad to send one to you. 
CRAFT PROJECTS ° 
PATTERNS e¢ LACINGS e TOOLING LEATHERS 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Put-Together projects for Young and Old. 
The catalog will tell you the rest of the story. 


OSBORN BROTHERS, /°°;,.%,/4%0°" 


223 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 6, Illinois 














METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
@ Materials for Metal Working, 


including silver, wires, enamels and 
enameling outfits for jewelry making. 


@ Metal-Working Tools 

@ Books and Portfolios 

@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Pewter, Copper and Brass 


Send 50 cents for new catalog S of art 
metal and jewelry equipment. Payment 
refunded on $3.00. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 














Our advertisers will like to know 

you saw their ads in SCHOOL 

ARTS. Please tell them so when 
answering an ad. 





se 








Send a post card for your 


Free Catalog — 


art and craft books and portfolios. 
@ 1949-50 Edition is now ready 


School Arts Magazine 


101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


BARCLAY... 


Best kiln value. 12”x 12”. Various 
heights. For individuals or groups. 
Pay only % cost with order, bal- 
ance on delivery. 

Deolers: Display the Barclay. 
ft sells-on-sight. 
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ROGERS 
ELECTRIC KILNS 


8029 Old York Rd. 
Elkins Park, Penna. 
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ACCENTS Individuality 
PROMOTES Creativity 
SAVES Time and knergy 


16 chapters . . . 384 pages. Each chapter on 
adifferent art subject. 312 pages of illustra- 
tions, 32 pages of full color illustrations, 
96-page illustrated reference section. 


Here is an illustrated book of art teaching ideas covering almost every 
phase of art education. You'll find projects for every age and level of ability 
from kindergarten through high school. 16 chapters give how to do it in- 
formation on 24 art subjects, including the following: 


Drawing Objects, Trees, Landscapes Modeling and Pottery 
Drawing Birds, Animals, People Torn and Cut Paper 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing Puppetry and Stage 
Design: The Design Application Painting and Color 
Lettering and Booklet Making Home and Garden 
Sewing, Weaving, Basketry Picture Art Study 
Toys and Handicrafts Holiday Projects 
Design: The Design Unit Poster Work 


An amazing variety of useful art and craft activities are accomplished 
with basic materials including crayons, pencils, water colors, pen and ink, 
chalk and paper. A big supplementary section of 96 pages, all in illustrated 
form, gives reference material according to subject matter, including ani- 
mals, birds, trees, etc. 


Send for your copy of this standard art teaching reference that is ency- 
clopedic in scope, practical in presentation. THE ART TEACHER as 


your lesson-planning guide reflects creative, satisfying classroom results. 














The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


MAIL 


Send me a copy of the newly revised 
THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos 
() Enclosed is $7.50—Send postpaid. 


COUPON () Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege extended to regular 
subscribers to School Arts. 


TODAY ——_s seeet Aaarons 








Wa * ay 
Hajopry Holiday 


Hello There! 


As we look ahead to next summer and all its 
delightful vacation possibilities, Britain beckons 
with a rich store of art and craft heritage and 
activity. Whether you plan to do advanced study, 
research art or craft work, look for applied tech- 
niques and methods, or just travel for pleasure in 
Britain or Ireland, you will find a never-ending 
source of the kind of art and craft work you have 
been planning for years. Here are a few of the 
places you will want to visit. For hand weaving— 
Yorkshire and Scotland; Ceramics—Staffordshire; 
Wood and Leather Crafts—the Midlands; and for 
the artist-painter-—Devon and the never-to-be- 
forgotten Lake District. To help you plan your 
trip in advance, the information service of the 
Associated British and Irish Railways is ready to 
give you, without charge, details that will make 
your trip run smoothly—and probably save you 
money, too. For example, do you know that the 
recent devaluation of the English pound means a 
nal saving in your travel budget? Do you know 
that you can buy 1000 miles of travel in Britain 
for as little as $22.40—and that you can use this 
mileage just as you please—go anywhere you 
like on the British Railways as long as your 
thousand miles of coupons last? Do you know 
that you can receive without charge advice and 
help in planning your itinerary in Britain? 

If you are considering a trip or would like more 
information on travel in Britain for your files, the 
British and Irish Railways, Inc. have an office at 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York, 
just waiting to help you. Write to Mr. T. D. 
Slattery, the General Traffic Manager, Dept. K— 
tell him your plans—where you would like to go— 
what you want to see, and he will take over from 
there and help you with travel and lodging details. 

In addition to general information (or specific 
if you request it) you will receive a beautiful 24- by 
18-inch map of the British Isles in full color. On 
this map are tiny pictures with the detail of minia- 
ture photographs showing the historic spots that 
come right out of history books and novels to 
intrigue and invite—also the rail routes of the 
British and Irish Railways that speed you along 
your way in comfort and safety, from Loch Lo- 
mond to Glasgow, from Killarney to Kilkenny, 
and from Tintern Abbey to Canterbury. These 
Isles are the colorful slate where history has written 
her countless chapters, waiting for you to visit next 
summer. Your pupils will also enjoy an imaginary 
trip, and this map whisks them across the sea in an 
instant. Send for your copy and details of a 
summer to remember in the British Isles. Write to 
the above address today. 

Happy Holiday 
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CAR TO O N ING 
PLUS GOOD DRAWING 


@ Let your sense of humor be your guide 
in teaching the principles of good drawing 
with this large 10- by 13 14-inch cartooning 
book by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver. 51 
pages, every other one illustrated, cover 
22 different subjects including Equipment 
and Materials, How to Get Ideas, How to 
Work Up Ideas, Skeletonizing, Analysis of 
Form, and Straight to Comic. You'll be 
“seeing yourself as others see you”’ as soon 
as pupils lay their hands on this book that 
combines fun and fundamentals. 


@ For a new approach to perspective, you 
not only learn about fore, middle, and far 
distances, but in addition you get a “‘bug’s- 
eye view”’ with the bug right there on the 
page to show you. As for “‘urch-purches,”’ 
you'll find these lively little “‘line’’ people 
on practically every page, showing how to 
express the different positions for relaxa- 
tion, speed, and sports activity. Speaking 
of sports, you’ll find cartoons for every 
season of the school year. 


® Mail the coupon for your copy of 
CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAW- 
ING and join the fun that comes from un- 
inhibited expression with emphasis on 
exaggeration. The price is only $3.75 for a 
complete ‘‘one book course” (now in its 
4th big printing)—and to be on the safe 
, side, order several copies. Experience tells 

us that this is a well-traveled book in the 
classroom. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Send my copy of the new CREATIVE ART 
Crarts, Book 3. 


epPpvea st = = = 








Send bill [_] Enclosed find $3.75 
Nan cvccesscoscocece 
Address SLE Oe 
City State 178-S3 Suffolk St. 











ow AND | 
EQUIPMENT 


DECORATING COLORS — easy to use, specially pre- 
pared (ready to use—in liquid) for application to 
green, leather hard, bone dry and biscuit stages, prior 
to the glaze. Limitation and application problems 
normally found in Engobe and Underglaze colors are 
eliminated. ANY SHAPE EASY TO DECORATE. 
For our low prices, colors and further 
information, write to Dept. SA-2. 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 HORATIO ST., N.Y., 14, N.Y. (WA 4-6019) 



























LEATHER & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


eee Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 
Thousands of items for the Leathercroft 
teocher ond student..Leather supplies.. 
Tools . . Books. . Patterns... Designs... 
Art projects * Send 10¢ today to cover 
handling charges. 

RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
Dept. SA1, 245 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 14, California 











COLORS by Sargent 


Oil and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CO., INC. 


American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 














INSTITUTIONS and SCHOOLS 


Send for catalog—10¢ will find in Connolly's just the 
Mail Orders Given Prompt supplies they need — Tools, 
Attention Accessories, Lacing — and, of 
Black Alligator Calf course, the largest and finest 
Wallet Kits—$1 stock of Leather in town! 


J. J. CONNOLLY, 181 William St., New York 7,N. Y. 








HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for more than 20 School Crafts 
Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing sup- 
plies and materials for every school craft. Full of infor- 
mation and illustrations that will help you. Includes 
leather, textile painting, braiding, glass etching, shell 
crafts, clays, wood projects, art materials, sequin plastic 
ribbon, many others. Free to teachers. 
LEISURECRAFTS 
907 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

















for Teachers and Pupils. 
Use the UNIQUE CVH-METHOD for painting on textiles, pottery, 
tole-ware, wood, paper, glass etc. A fascinating medium, don't be 
without it. 
Write for free School-pamphlet. 
CVH LABORATORIES CO., 396-S Coit St., Irvington 11, N. 2 











Every School Should Have 
UNIVERSAL’S 
New Supply Catalog 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


50 cents to others—rebated 
on first order for $2.00 or more 


| UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


SOFT-STONE, ALABASTER, SOAPSTONE 

















For ——-€ sculpture in green, white, pink, etc. 
Kindergarten to College 


Kits $1.50, $2.50, $5.00—Blocks and Boulders 
SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 


SCULPSTONE INC. 
New York 2, N. Y. 
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CVGAN ATERIALS TOOLS 
Peay 0/1 EQUIPMENT 


<M HOME (RAFTSMAN e. HOBBYIST ia ||| 


' America’s largest source of supply for the crafts- 
man. Burrs, Cutters, Stones, Hand Grinders, 
Flexible Shaft Equipment and small tools. Polish- 
ing equipment and supplies. 


if 
ip 
| GOLD AND SILVER FOR 
2 AMATEUR JEWELERS 
i 





Brass rod .. . sheet, and nickel 
silver for model makers 


Send 50¢ (refunded with 
first order) for BiG NEw 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Schrader Instrument Co. 


DEPT 1.15 NOEPENDENCE 1OWA 

















POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS —GLAZES —COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 





Ready prepared, low fired clays in 
dry or plastic form. Exceptional uni- 
. Write Dept.-CE-51 for catalogue of 





form quality . 
a complete list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18,Md. 














DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 

WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. SA150 e Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume ” welry, flowers and novelties. 


Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 





















Catalog lists all items needed for 
working in plastics, leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also weav- 
ing, printing, and bookbinding. 
Looms, books, and instruction aids 
are listed and illustrated. Complete 
tools and supplies for school, home, 
shop crafts, and art courses. 


HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 

Name........ 

Address 

My School is 





























CARTOONING 
SPORTS 


by Harriett “Petey”” Weaver 


Author of the Popular Book 
CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAWING 


CARTOONING SPORTS brings you 15 popular sports activi- 
ties. It clearly and simply explains and illustrates the techniques of 
drawing figures in ACTION—gives you the know how’ of sketching 
people in a world of energy and split-second timing. And it's a 
favorite in the classroom, too, giving sound drawing principles, and 
is a constant source of ideas for the beginning cartoonist. 


FOOTBALL—the game with the accent on “overstuffed” figures and 
twisting torsos. We are told where to look for cartooning material— 
such naturals as huddles, and pile-ups on the scrimmage line. Box 
figures with helmet heads start the action—finishing touches turn them 
into thundering linemen. 


ICE HOCKEY—Speed with an accent on bulky equipment and ag- 
gression enables you to give your imagination free reign—and the funny 
part is that these things really happen! 


TRACK—Harriett Weaver tells us to put plenty of drive in the legs of 
our athletes—then watch the winner chest the tape. They may not win 
the race, but they're sure to win laughs, and that's the point of car- 
tooning. 

GOLF—The game of swooshing drives, sand traps, concentration, and 
temper is a fertile source of cartooning ideas and CARTOONING 
SPORTS tells how to develop these into finished cartoons worthy of the 
laughs they draw from the group around the bulletin board. 


SNOW AND ICE—Skiing would be simple if it weren't for trees and 
sudden stops. But it wouldn't be as much fun to cartoon. Remember: 
less skill at the sport means more fun—for the sports cartoonist! 


Other activities covered in this book include Baseball, Volleyball, Basket- 
ball, Tennis, Field, Soccer, Boxing, Gymnastics, Cheer and Song, and Water. 
Each section is covered doubly, by detailed drawings and written instructions, 
resulting in the development of an athletic cartooning pencil that creates 
laughs for the school annual, school activity posters, and for the enjoyment of 
capturing a humorous situation with a few strokes of your drawing pencil. 


Mail this coupon for your action-filled copy of Cartooning Sports—$3.75 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send . copies of the new book, CARTOONING 
SPORTS, $3.75 per copy. 


Payment enclosed [ | Send bill [") 


Include a copy of Petey Weaver’s other outstanding book, 
CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAWING—Price $3.75 (1 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


JANUARY 1950 
ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 


n University ‘ . 18-a 
Pesce: Academy of Fine Arts 15-a 
Cincinnati Art Academy 15-a 
Moore !nstitute of Art 15-a 
New England School of Art 15-a 
Philade!phia Museum School of Art 15-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 15-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Alabastine Paint Products 4-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Lead Pencil Co. T-a 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 13-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a, ll-a 
Bradley Company, Milton 9-a 
CVH Laboratories Co. 13-a 
Esterbrook Pen Co. i 
Grumbacher, M. 6. 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 5-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 2-a, 6-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 5-a, 9-a, 15-a 
Weber Co., F. B-s 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. oo 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Puppeteers of America 5-a 
Reimhold Book Div. . ; 3-a 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


American Art Clay Co. 9-a 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 5-a 
PMS Co., The ll-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 13-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns li-a 
Wolfe, Co., Jack D. 13-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 9-a 
Artist Specialty Co. _ . 15-a 
Bersted's Hobby-Craft, Inc. 4-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 13-a 
Favor, Ruhl & 5 = ang & Inc. ll-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 13-a 
Golka Co., Robert J. 9-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. 13-a 
Hobbycast Plastics, Inc. ll-a 
Leisurecrafts 13-a 
Lily Mills Co. 15-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. ll-a 
Metal Goods Corp. , 
Nevada Ming Tree Co. 10-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 9-a 
Schrader Instrument Co. 13-a 
Sculpstone, Inc. 13-a 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. 9-a 
S S Rubber Cement Co. 15-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 13-a 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Connolly, J. J. 13-a 
Larson, Co., J. C. ll-a 
Osborn Bros. ll-a 
Russo Handicrafts Supplies 13-a 
Sto-Rex Crafts 5-a 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Perry Pictures Co., Inc. ; 9-a 


Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 








helby, North Carolina 

















TO FIGHT HEART DISEASE 
1950 HEART campPaiGN 





674 Commonwealth Ave. 





WELW ENGLOIND SCHOOL OF ART 





WORKSHOP ART Counses 


Write for 1950 Two-Color Folder Entitled 
“SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART” 


30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publica 
tions leave their studios part of each day to teach you to 
become a professional artist. Art for Television—Advertising 
Design—Cartooning—Interior Decoration—|ndustrial Design 

Fashion and Book Illustration—Ffashion Design—Drafting— 


Construction. Co-ed. 28th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-50. 
Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 


Boston, Massachusetts 








MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


School of Design for Women 


105th Year ..... Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustrating, paint- 
ing, interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CaTaLoc 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 














All-purpose smocks 


Full cut - Full length - Sanforized - Blue - Tan - Grey 

For men and women - small, medium, large $3.95 

For boys and girls - sizes 8 to 14 $3.45 
Postage prepaid 


artist specialty CO. Immediate delivery 


56 West 24th St., New York, N.Y. 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 
Intensive WINTER and SUMMER Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 26 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve 
Traphagen Training Pays Litetime Dividends . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 

























ARTEX ARTIST 


RUBBER CEMENT 


$3.50pergal. $1.25perqt. 

















310.N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, 










J. L. Hammett Co. 

J. L. Hammett Co. 

American Seating Co. 

Kurtz Bros. ae ee 

A. C. McClurg & Co. ee ae 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Hoover Bros., Inc. 

Dowlings i ot 

Practical Drawing Co. 

American Seating Co. 

American Seating Co. 

A. C. Vroman, Inc. 

Sto-Rex Crafts 

John W. Graham Co. 

John W. Graham Co. 





a 


CANADA—EXCLUS 
At slightly higher prices 
Moyer School Supplies, Ltd. Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Te COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL ARTS art and craft books and 
portfolios, published by The Davis Press, Inc., is available to you through 
the following distributors conveniently located across’ the country. 


264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 

380 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 

935 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
Clearfield, Pa. 

333 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Second and Broadway, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Dallas, Texas 

6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

207 South Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
383 South Pasadena Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
145 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 

401 Dexter Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

707-711 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

IVE DISTRIBUTOR 
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CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and 
History of Art. . . Winter term: January 23 


to May 26. Address inquiries to 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 


GET A DEGREE IN 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Practical 














Arts and Letters (Women). Courses leading 
to B.S.,A A.A.degrees. 2-4 yr. programs 
to high school and jr. college graduates. Major in Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion, Art Coosher Training, Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual attention. 
Academic courses included. atalogue. Write 

D. OLIVER Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 

Day, Evening, Saturday 


CHICAGO Zag 
acapemy |G [7 and Sunday Classes. 


Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design + Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 






Founded 


i 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day,eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila 2, Pa. 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
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LEATHERCRAFT 

16 plates of instruction for putting 
designs on leather, making leather 
articles and 8 large pattern work 
sheets for making coin-purses, leather 
mats, book supports. 
No. 116 


Price, $1.50 
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SIX SIMPLE BLOCK PRINTING 











PICTORIAL BLOCK PRINTING 
16'plates, 7 instruction plates and 11 
plates showing 38 designs for block 
printing. Shows both types of prints— 
black on white and white on black. 


PORTFOLIOS ¢ PACKETS 














s M LJ | 
for Rioch Printing Botuhs o Rrtect Pane | 








TEXTILE DECORATING 


16 plates of instruction for putting 
designs on textiles with crayon, batik, 
stencils, block prints, tied and dyed. 
Includes 8 work sheets of patterns and 
designs. 














No. 119 Price, $1.50 
ABCDE| | (asepsra 
FGHIJK)| | |Sbonsr 
LMNoP | Pea 
QRSTU | Ure 
WY, | | SS 




















LETTERING 


15 alphabets—many in the modern 
style with instruction plates for mono- 
grams, illuminated letters and the 
construction of letters—total of 16 








AMERICAN COSTUME 1620-1860 
12 plates showing 18 men’s and wom- 
en’s costumes from the Puritan 
Period through 1860 plus a study of 6 
women’s headdresses for the same 


7 by 10 inches. 
Price, $1.50 


No. 124 
RENAISSANCE AND 
ELIZABETHAN 

The Shakespearean era costumes 
from England, Italy, France, Holland 
and Spain. 14 Costumes plus Hamlet, 
Lady Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet and 
6 choice women’s headdresses. 

7 by 10 inches, 
No. 125 Price, $1.50 
THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 

Here are the knights of old, King 
Arthur, Robin Hood, Joan of Arc and 
other elaborate costumes of this 
gorgeous period of personal adornment. 

7 by 10 inches, 
No. 123 Price, $1.50 
THE ORIENT 

The mystery of the East translated 
into costumes of Arabia, India, China 
and Judea including Assyrian King, 
The Three Wise Men and the Oriental 
Headdresses. 7 by 10 inches. 
No. 122 Price, $1.50 
EGYPT, GREECE AND ROME 

The symbolic costumes of Egyptian 
Pharoahs, Greek Warriors and Roman 
rulers plus headdresses and _ foot- 
wear—equal to a page from ancient 
history recorded in costumes. 

7 by 10 inches. 


No. 121 Price, $1.50 





plates. 


No. 109 Price. $1.50 
No. 120 


























Price, $1.50 
MODERN 
LETTERING 


Just what you 
need for commer- 
cial art classes in 
Junior and Senior 
High Schools, 
Trade and Voca- 
tional Schools. 


MEXICO ARTS AND CRAFTS 


16 plates which are 
equal to a trip to Mex- 
ico. You see the 
people who do the 
craft work and ex- 
Designed with a amples of the bowls, 
von lye gan dishes, blankets, 
angle, these 16 ‘baskets that they 

make. In addition, 


oe) 














modern alphabets, / 
otter ng aake you get an assort- iw 
titles, and letter ment c= m Nt 
construction. — D t ‘S 
No. 127 oagne. , \ 
Price, $1.50 No. 118 Price, $1.50 
I 


HAPPY ART PROJECTS 

4 large sheets, each 24 by 36 inches, giving you a grand 
collection of murals, cut-outs and simple posters for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Washington and Lincoln Birthdays, Easter, 
also Holland and Circus scenes. 8 murals in all, size 9 by 24 
inches of Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving, The Three Wise Men, 
Santa Claus, Washington at Valley Forge, History of Trans- 
portation, Circus Parade, etc. Excellent for integration and 
correlation with American History. 
No. 103 


y| 


- 


HISTORY OF COSTUME DESIGN 

24 plates give you 48 costumes from 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, up through 
Renaissance and Victorian Periods. 
Costumes are drawn in outline to per- 
mit water coloring to taste. A history 
which repeats itself in today’s cos- 
tumes. 7 by 10 inches. 
No. 102 








Price, $1.50 Price, $1.50 





Please send me the titles checked below, $1.50 each 





a  — NAME iach a 

a , — =a 

— a) | 6k. a a 

" mi ("ee — an a ER Iota STATE. au 
THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers Send bill— 





101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts Enclosed find $——___— will pay in 30 days [] 
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3 CRAFT BOOKS 


that Stimulate Interest 


...vnimplify Teaching 


This 3-book series by Pedro deLemos, Editor of School] Arts, 
gives you a useful, concise, and complete coverage of the 
outstanding subjects in the field of art crafts. 


Paper, Toys, and Relief Craft BOOK I 


Here is an illustrated ‘book instructor’ that shows how to make paper decoration, block 
printing, bookbinding, toys, wood carving, leathercraft, gesso, glass etching, and novelty 
carving. It's easy to follow the pictured directions for making note pads, metal toys, wood 
and action toys, and dolls; and novelties made from milk bottles, spools, and stockings. 
These and many other projects for gifts and personal use are shown in detail, with exact 
instructions for carrying out each creative step. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. 


Price, $4.75. 


Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, and Metal  200x 1 


500 art projects are ready and waiting to give a lift to lessons. The 88 large pages are packed 
to the margins with illustrated instructions, examples of completed projects, and designs for 
application to crafts. A few of the many crafts are: instructions for making a guest book, 
modeling metal, applying batik on wood, stenciling designs on cloth, using silk screening, 
making cloth relief paint, tying and dyeing, cutting and shaping metal figures, etching on 
metal, and many other ideas, plans, and projects. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. 
Price, $4.75. 


Weaving, Pottery, Puppeiry, Jewelry  s00x m 


Ideas by the pageful are yours in this book that gives instructions for carrying out such proj- 
ects as: setting up a hand loom, splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and seeds for novelty 
jewelry, stamping silverware Indian style, making clay tiles, making color cement tiles, 
cement bowls and vases, masks from paper plates, puppet heads, animal puppets, shadow 
plays, miniature stages from hat boxes, clothespin Pilgrims, and a section on historical 
costume. All these and many more projects add zest to lessons throughout the year. 88 pages, 
9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. Price, $4.75. 


Savel Order these three books, a complete ' SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
craft library, and save 10% of the total price. | 101 Printers Bldg. 
, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Pay only $12.82 for 3 craft books that give 
you a 264-page idea reservoir to call upon ' Please send me: 
for many years to come. There are ideas for ; Paper, Toys, and Relief Cratt $4.75 
every age. level of ability, and type of per- ' Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, Metal $4.75 
li Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, 
ead Jewelry $4.75 


Send the Creative Art Craft 3-book 
ee ' Series. Save 10%. 
| Enclosed find $12.82 [] Send bill 0 
MAIL THIS COUPON Piss s bedawdwendaevasawen dara 
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_ YOUR MOST POTENT 
~ VISUAL TEACHING AID 


Why is the Chalkboard the Most 
Effective Visual Aid? 


4 REASONS: 
IT’S ACTIVE! . .. it accelerates the learning process. It ‘’builds’’ the 


lesson visually, one point at a time in clear and proper sequence. 


IT’S ADAPTABLE! . . . chalkboard work can be tailor-made to fit 


any type of teaching problem. It offers unlimited opportunities for variation 


and experimentation. 


IT’S CONVENIENT! .. . a stick of chalk is all the equipment neces- 


sary to give your ideas visual representation. 


' ITINVITES PARTICIPATION! . . . pupil participation develops and 


holds the eager interest of the students. 
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Four Proven Visual Aid tools to choose from... 
Hygieia Dustless—the high quality white chalk crayon for all uses. 
Ambrite—colored chalk, deep rich colors, soft smooth writing. 
Excello Squares—tfavorites for chalk talks and demonstrations. 
Poster Pastello—a dustless colored chalk, excellent for color diagraming. Fae \ 
Try them! Write for FREE samples on school stationery giving position. Dept. SA-55 au 


tne /!\ MERICAN CRA company Sandessly, Qhio- ~ : 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO COALLAS 





